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Conquered by Dirt and Disease 


Turkey’s Appeal to American Sanitary and Medical Aid 


By Alden R. Hoover, M.D. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The following article contains the substance of a report made by the 
author in July to the Rockefeller Foundation, which is making a care- 
ful study of conditions respecting medical work in Turkey. Dr. 
Hoover has for some twelve years been engaged in hospital and sur- 
gical work for the American Board of Foreign Missions, mostly in 
central Turkey. For seven months, in 1915, he was director of Red 
Cross work in Costantinople and had charge of the French hospital 
(40 beds), the British hospital (120 beds) and a hospital at the mili- 
tary barracks (556 beds). Here he had under his care thousands of 
wounded soldiers, most of them Ottoman Turks, and was thrown 
into close relation to Turkish officials, physicians and military men. 
The following pages contain the fullest and most authentic statement 
of sanitary and health conditions in Turkey which has come to this 
country since the outbreak of the war. 
URKEY is one of the richest regions in the tem- 
perate zone. Valuable mines of silver, copper and 
coal are untouched. ‘The land after all these cen- 
turies yields a fair crop of wheat and barley with 
cultivation that scarcely more than scratches the ground. 
Fruits and nuts are of the finest. “The apples of Amassia, the 
filberts of the Black Sea region, the tobacco of the northern 
region of Asia Minor, the figs of Smyrna, the cotton of the 
Adana region, the raw silk of Broussa are but a few samples 
of what might be accomplished throughout the whole country 
with modern agricultural methods. 
As it is, the government has imposed heavy taxation, has 
encouraged rather than discountenanced the hatred among 
races. Suspicion takes the place of confidence. “Towns and 
cities are high-walled; there is no such thing as the isolated 
farmhouse. Every man living for himself has taken from the 
country what could be gotten without thought of giving a re- 
turn. The forests have been taken for fuel, even to digging 
up the roots. The farmer plants and reaps in a small way, 
may even pull up the stalks of grain by hand in order to save 
the straw for fodder, and seems content if in this way he 
ekes out an existence. It is a contentment of ignorance and 
resignation, for where the example of better living has teen 
shown them Turks are eager to learn. 
_ Flies, filth and vermin characterize the interior of Turkey. 
The roadside inns are notorious in this respect. Foreigners 
find it necessary to provide traveling beds in order to keep 
away ftom the vermin. It is common to see the vil- 
lage traveler sitting by the roadside picking the lice from his 
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underclothing. Fleas are taken for granted as a necessary 
evil, and they are everywhere in evidence. It makes the ex- 
amination of patients in the out-patient clinic rooms a matter 
of great discomfort to the foreign physician. Bedbugs infest 
practically every home in the interior, and in such numbers 
as to make calling in the homes most disagreeable. A swat- 
the-fly campaign would be taken as a joke. Filth of all kinds 
is dumped. in the streets, cattle slaughtered, and the blood 
allowed to drain away in the street. Flies in swarms cover 
the meats and other foods exposed for sale. A weak attempt 
has been made in certain cities to enforce an ordinance 
compelling the screening of food. 

As in other countries where the science of medicine is not 
yet highly developed, the acute infectious diseases claim first 
place to attention on account of their universal prevalence, 
their unchecked ravages, and their preventability. 

Typhus fever in 1915 caused the death of some 200,000 to 
300,000 people in Turkey. The government, instead of co- 
operating with foreign medical missions as the Serbian goy- 
ernment did in a similar emergency, sent their own physicians 
to cope with the disease, and of these several hundred took 
the disease and died. In the Erzerum region where, on a 
conservative estimate, between 60,000 and 100,000 died, 
soap, water and fuel were almost impossible to obtain during 
the epidemic. “Three of our American board physicians in 
Asia Minor gave their lives a prey to this disease in trying to 
fight it single-handed. 

Typhoid fever is prevalent throughout the entire country 
and assumes epidemic proportions in the summer and _ fall 
months. In the Caesarea region in the central part of Asia 
Minor, many thousands of cattle are slaughtered for making 
a sort of dried beef. This is done in the late summer. ‘There 
are no abattoirs, the cattle are in countless instances butchered 
in the streets of the city. “There is no system of drainage 
except the open sewer. I have seen a patient dying of typhoid 
fever im a room directly overlooking a courtyard where tons 
of this dried beef were being prepared and shipped to Con- 
stantinople. The better class escape the disease by living the 
entire summer in the vineyards outside the cities. 

Asiatic cholera runs its terrible course in any given region 
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PERAMBULATING BUTCHER SHOP 


“There are no abattoirs. The cattle are in countless 
instances butchered in the streets of the city.” 
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AN OPEN-AIR SHAVE 


“Innocent syphilis, carried from one to another in the 
same manner as any infectious disease. ... A form 
commonly seen is a syphilitic ulceration of the skin. 
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CHILDREN AND STREET SELLER 


“The care of the child is simply a matter of doing the 
same as the forefathers did.” 


and then seems to leave that region for several years. It 
is perhaps as much dreaded as any disease in Turkey; the 
people look at it in a sort of hopeless terror. In the epidemic 
of 1910, the governor of the province could be interested only 
after the epidemic had gained headway in all quarters. He 
then gave strict orders as to quarantine of infected houses. 
This quarantine consisted in painting a streak of yellow paint 
on the door-posts of such houses. “These signs, however, were 
absolutely disregarded by the kindly disposed neighbors of the 
sick. Orders to eat only cooked fruits and vegetables were 
disobeyed, for, as they expressed it, “Is the fruit this year any 
different from the fruit last year?” The city physicians in 
some instances were afraid to insist on the observance of this 
rule because of fear some personal injury to themselves might 
result. 

Smallpox is especially prevalent in the village communi- 
ties. More than half of the population of such places show 
the pock marks. ‘The disease does not seem to have a very 
high mortality in Turkey, but it is the cause of innumerable 
cases of blindness among children and, in this respect, second 
only to gonorrheal infection. Vaccination is practiced in 
larger towns, cities and in the army. Only in the last instance 
is it systematically carried out. 

Malaria, in all the low lands of the country, is the cause 
indirectly of thousands of deaths annually. ‘The people be- 
come infected, take a few doses of quinine, partially control 
the disease in this way for years, all the time, however, phy- 
sically unfit and an easy prey to other diseases. “The disease 
is so prevalent that quinine sulphate is a household remedy 
known to every one by the name of “sulphato” and more 
used than any other drug in the country. The native 
physicians give the remedy by mouth or intermuscularly, but 
the result is rarely if ever controlled by microscopic ex- 
amination of the blood. I have as yet seen no effort to de- 
stroy the mosquito larve, or to screen houses, although some 
in order to obtain sleep use netting over the bed. 

Tuberculosis is ever-present. It is found in every city, 
town and village of the country. “The houses themselves are 
contaminated, so that family after family occupying them be- 
comes infected. With all their natural dread of the disease, 
the people take almost no precaution against its spread. The 
tubercular patient is found in the same room with other mem- 
bers of the family, and his bed upon the floor will be shared 
with others in the family. He will perhaps take the precau- 
tion to keep beside the bed an open tin cup: into which he ex- 
pectorates. Even in well-advanced cases he will be found eat- 
ing with the family from the common dish. 

If the physician pronounces the disease tuberculosis, the 
word sounds the death sentence for the patient in the minds 
of the family. They will ask what can be done to prevent 
others from taking the disease, but with their limited knowl- 
edge of germ infection the advice of the physician is of no 
practical avail, and they are apt to miss the most important 
point. I have many times had a glass of water brought to me 
for inspection, with the remark, “You can see, Doctor, there 
are no germs in this water.’’ Forms of tuberculosis which 
are not so common in our country are exceedingly common in 
Turkey; for example, tuberculosis of the bones and joints, 
tuberculosis of the spine, tubercular glands, tubercular peri- 
tonitis, tuberculosis of the kidneys, bladder, ete. I know of 
no sanatoria for tuberculosis in all the interior of the country. 
There are ideal locations for the establishment of sanatoria in 
the mountain regions of the interior, with an elevation of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet and with a climate quite as favorable as 
that of our Colorado. 
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Syphilis ravages some of the villages to the extent of 
80 to 90 per cent of the population. ‘This is accounted for 
by the manner of living of the village people, who live 
huddled together and use common eating and drinking uten- 
sils. “The disease in such instances is the so-called “innocent” 
syphilis, carried from one to another in the same manner as 
any infectious disease. In such districts the disease is not 
associated in the minds of the people with immorality. A form 
commonly seen is a syphilitic ulceration of the skin, the so- 
called chronic syphilide. In the large cities, and especially in 
the coast cities, the social evil is flagrant. Proper treatment 
is costly, and in consequence the disease is allowed to run its 
course. A form of native treatment much used consists of 
mercury fumigations. This treatment so often results in 
mercurial poisoning that it is not at all rare to see cases of 
extensive necrosis of the jaw bone as a sequel. The hospitals 
of the interior are not equipped, as a rule, to do the Was- 
serman test, and no scientific study of the situation in regard 
to this disease is being made. 

Gonorrhea is found more in the large centers than in 
the interior. It is probably the cause of more unhappy homes 
than any other disease. Pelvic infections in the female are 
the cause in most instances of the childless home; and in 
Turkey to have no child is not only the greatest of misfor- 
tunes but held to be a legitimate ground for divorce. As the 
cause of blindness in infants this disease holds first place. It 
is the most pitiable as the blindness is so easily and surely pre- 
vented by very simple means, but the midwives of the coun- 
try are almost without exception ignorant and uncleanly 
women. 

The infant mortality is hard to estimate, but is probably 
over rather than under 50 per cent. Very little preparation 
is made in the ordinary home for the new-born child. It is 
too often regarded as so much additional burden. ‘The mother 
is attended by the midwife in the great majority of cases; 
the people as a rule do not consent to take confinement cases 
to the hospitals. [he American hospitals, however, have 
been successful in increasing this class of patrons. The prac- 
tice of the native midwives is absolutely brutal and oftentimes 
criminal. I have seen a case of contracted pelvis where the 
bones of the pelvis were broken and pulled wide apart by the 
combined strength of several midwives, the result being fatal 
to both mother and child. The induction of criminal abor- 
tion is common and results in untold misery from the conse- 
quent infection. 

The care of the child is simply a matter of doing the same 
as the forefathers did. “The new-born child is wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, with a sort of finely pulverized earth in 
place of the napkin. It is nursed whenever it cries and given 
a “comforter” made of a piece of Turkish sweet wrapped in 
a rag. At one year of age the child, although it may also 
nurse until it is two years or older, is given bread and a little 
of almost anything to eat. It is not unusual to see him tod- 
dling about with a half-eaten cucumber in his hand. Instruc- 
tion in the care of the child has been taken up in some of 
our American board hospitals, and the eagerness shown on 
the part of the mothers is evidence of their desire to learn. 
The example of the care of the child in the American home 
has been a revelation to many who have had the opportunity 
to come in touch with American residents. The life of the 
woman of Turkey is circumscribed by her home and _ her 
children. Perhaps no other line of work among them would 
be more welcomed than instruction in the care of children. 

The infectious diseases of childhood, such as measles, scar- 
let fever, etc., cause the death of hundreds of the children 
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A TURKISH BEGGAR 
He lives in a hole im the cemetery. 


of each city they visit. ‘These diseases are of practically the 
same severity as they are in this country, but as soon as the 
rash is faded the child is allowed to go out and play in the 
streets, with the result that he dies from complications, pneu- 
monia, nephritis, etc. 

Conditions demanding surgical relief are the same as in 
our own country, except in different proportion as to rela- 
tive frequency, and the stage of the disease when first seen 
by the surgeon. Cases are seen in their most aggravated 
form. The confidence in American surgery is seen in the work 
of the American hospitals in Asia Minor. The patients often 
come from distances of five days’ journey in a country where 
travel is dificult. “The limited capacity and more limited 
staff of these hospitals has resulted in the work being pretty 
largely surgical in nature. To give a few examples: 


HospiraL New Patients In-patients Operations 
WIAISOVAD > .:.:ssscat stones eae 3186 921 898 
MAS Lo. We, Gm ceca eels 3641 808 1165 
MMIREL CAI Referee in) «5 RN eros 5215 416 462 
UVES cate eeeeaeeere b oecun oe 2650 162 186 
BOMUAL eee aie vake as cetsrerseshatite 5100 310 340 
BEEZ, CTU grass aes, oy ccore Soret 356 14 22 
AN DOOty via sieewe sss. 80l are sieges 10154 433 273 
IMATE 8 co Sober y iar i staves Rio ears 4792 88 119 
UEC 2 aE aR Ree Pre Be nce EN 997 260 156 


From the number of out-patients in comparison to the 
number of in-patients, it is clear that by far the greater num- 
ber are not seen in the hospitals, and of those admitted to the 
hospitals almost all are surgical cases. The people of the coun- 
try appreciate western surgery. All classes and all races, Mo- 
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WOMEN IN A CEMETERY 


The cemeteries are popular resorts. Gravestones are 

painted in gay colors and gold. The grave of a mother 

usually is marked by a symbol of fruit, that of a child- 
less woman by a bud. 
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hammedan and Christian, rich as well as poor, come to the 
American hospitals. American surgery has proven a most 
effective means of breaking down prejudice against foreigners. 

Turkey offers an unsurpassed field for research in such 
problems as the surgical forms of tuberculosis, gastro-intes- 
tinal diseases, vesical and renal calculus, trachoma, etc. It is 
a field which is practically open to American surgery. The 
way has been paved by the medical missionaries of the Amer- 
ican board, who have won the confidence of all classes in a 
remarkable manner. ‘The standard of ethics among the na- 
tive practitioners is low, and as to proficiency in surgical diag- 
nosis and operative technique, they are not able to take their 
place as modern surgeons. “There are few indeed who would 
be able to meet the requirements of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

In eye, ear, nose and throat work Turkey’s need is pitiful. 
Trachoma is so prevalent that there should be a clinic for 
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TYPICAL GROUP OF TURKS OUTSIDE A CAFE 
“The centralization of political power in the hands of a few unprincipled men in the cap- 


ital city results in a condition which 


gressive on earth.” 


treating trachoma in every city of the country. The disease 
is a distinct menace to our own country as well as to Turkey, 
and in spite of strict immigration laws, many cases find en- 
trance into America each year. “The amount of defective 
vision and consequent inefficiency is incalculable. Operations 
for entropion and trichiasis, and effects of trachoma, are 
among the most frequent operations we are called upon to 
perform. ; 

The prevention of blindness by the control of trachoma, 
gonorrheal ophthalmia and smallpox would be one of the 
greatest blessings America could give to Turkey. The blind 
in Turkey are objects of pity, as they are apt to be turned out 
as unproductive members of society, in a land where the peo- 
ple consider themselves poor enough without taking care of 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the aged and the ‘insane. 
Cataract is common, perhaps not so prevalent as in India; 
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the native eye surgeons still practice dislocation of the lens 
with needles, resulting in ultimate loss of the eye. ‘The field 
for the eye specialist is unlimited. 

Deafness and mutism, the result of neglected ear diseases, 
are frequent. One small school connected with the girls’ 
school under the American board at Marsovan is the only 


school for this purpose in all Asia Minor. : 


Mastoid disease, and diseases of the antrum, the acces- 
sory sinuses, are common and demand the service of the 
specialist. “The American surgeons, although there are no 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialists among them, have been 
compelled to enter this field of surgery and have done much 
for these sufferers. 

The researches of men like Rosenow on focal infections, 
pyorrhea, etc., make one long to enter the unexplored field 
in Turkey in this line of research. It.is the rarest exception 
to find a well-kept mouth among the middle class in Turkey. 


brands their country as among the least pro- 


Pyorrhea is the rule. The native dentists are very mediocre, 
while the village people simply allow their teeth to rot un- 
cared for unless because of pain they have them pulled. Out- 
side of the largest coast cities, there are no American dentists 
in Asia Minor. The Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout 
has recently established a department of dentistry. 
Sanitation and preventive medicine in Turkey are still in 
their primitive stages. The reason for this backward con- 
dition is not in the inherent inferiority of the races which 
are found there, but rather in the system of government. The 
centralization of political power in the hands of a few un- 
principled men in the capital city, and the ruling of the 
masses by a system which deliberately aims to keep them ig- 
norant and submissive, results in a» condition which brands 
- their country as among the least progressive on earth. 
‘The value of preventive inoculations for such diseases as 
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Asiatic cholera, bacillary dysentery, typhoid fever and small- 
pox has never been better demonstrated than in the present 
war. My own prediction that epidemic disease would defeat 
the Turkish troops at the Dardanelles was not fulfilled, be- 
cause preventive measures were taken and systematically car- 
ried out. As a result no epidemic of these diseases occurred, 
while typhus fever, against which they have no preventive 
vaccine or serum, caused the death of over 200,000 people. 
I went through the Bacteriological Institute in Stamboul 
with the Turkish physician in charge and was impressed by 
the evident adaptability of the Turkish doctors to the sit- 
uation. With very meager equipment, using, for instance, 
common flat bottles for culture flasks, storing the prepared sera 
in old beer bottles, they were getting the desired results. 
Preventive measures were compulsory for the soldiers, but 
the general civilian population was unprovided for. 

The whole problem of preventive medicine in Turkey is 
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in village and city sanitation; 

in care of water-ways, disposal of sewage, soil pollu- 
tion, etc.; 

in disinfection, fumigation, quarantine. 


Considered geographically, two centers naturally suggest 
themselves for intensive sanitary and medical aid on these 
lines: 


1. Constantinople for the region north of the Taurus mountains, 
including northern and central Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, 
southern Russia; 

2. Beyrout for the region south of the Taurus mountains, including 
southern Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, Mesopotamia and Arabia. 


As to language, the northern region is Turkish speaking, 
and the southern region Arabic speaking. 

Constantinople would seem to be pre-eminently favored as 
a location for a strong medical center. Its geographical loca- 
tion gives easy access to the whole Near East, both southern 
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THE DOG SCAVENGERS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
“Filth of all kinds is dumped in the streets, cattle slaughtered, and the blood allowed to 


drain away in the street.” 


A pack of ownerless dogs begging at the door of an eating 


house at Galata, 


practically untouched. It involves the changing of a whole 
country from a backward, unprogressive one, where filth 
and disease make it a real menace to the world, into a clean, 
livable country, one which might become progressively a real 
resource to the world’s civilization. 

The needs of the public health in Turkey may now briefly 
be summarized as follows: 


The control of epidemic diseases; 
Campaign against tuberculosis, syphilis, gonorrhea; 
Child-welfare study, prevention of excessive infant mortality; 
Control of malaria, trachoma, hookworm, anthrax, intestinal and 
parasitic diseases; 
Study of insect-borne diseases; 
War against universally present vermin, lice, fleas, bedbugs; 
Care of insane, blind, deaf, lepers, crippled; 
Edueation of men and women in modern medicine and surgery; 
of mothers, nurses, midwives; 
in private and domestic hygiene and sanitation; 


Europe and western Asia. Its political importance as a great 
capital city gives prestige to its students. Its polyglot popu- 
lation makes possible the easy handling of students of many 
nationalities and the provision of an extremely varied clin- 
ical material in medical and surgical work. Being in touch 
with both Occident and Orient makes more natural the in- 
troduction of modern methods in medicine and surgery. The 
prestige of existing American educational institutions of high 
grade, such as Robert College for men, and Constantinople 
College for women, paves the way for the introduction of a 
strong medical school. These things, taken in connection 
with the great outstanding need, would seem to mark Con- 
stantinople as one of the great strategic centers of the world 
for the development of a medical center for women and 
for men, which would be a tremendous factor in the emanci- 
pation and regeneration of the Near East. 
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The framework for such plan is laid in the network of 
American colleges and hospitals already established. In Asia 
Minor the hospitals of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions number nine. The strengthen- 
ing of these’“one-man”’ hospitals would allow a better grade 
of medical and surgical work to be done and would assure 
more intelligent cooperation in carrying out preventive and 
sanitary measures, and in effective research work. ‘The Bal- 
kan peninsula and southern Russia have been sending stu- 
dents in large numbers to the colleges in Constantinople and 
would contribute large numbers to a medical department 
if such were established. ‘The opportunity seems to me unsur- 


passed for developing in Constantinople one of the greatest 


medical colleges for women in the world. 

Here, then, we have an opportunity for American helpful- 
ness to a disease-ridden people on an unsurpassed scale and 
with an unsurpassed prospect of success. A general scheme, 
such as has been working itself out in my mind during the 
past ten years, would make use of all the existing facilities 
and, with them, would create a medical plant of the first 
order. The location of its units would be influenced by 
that of the institutions named and by the natural geographical 
divisions of the city, perhaps as follows: 


1. A medical college in proximity to Constantinople College and 
Robert College, in the region along the Bosphorus a few miles above 
the city proper, the most beautiful as well as the most healthful 
location. 

2. An American hospital in the same region as the medical college. 

3. A polyclinic building, located near the heart of the city in the 
European section (Galata, Pera, Taxim, Shishli). 

4. Branch dispensaries and clinic rooms located in the geographical 
sections of the city, as at Stamboul, Galata, Pera, Scutari, Kadi- 
Keuy, and perhaps others. 


The whole plant should be, it seems to me, of the same 
grade as similar institutions in the United States, such as are 
classified as ““A plus” by the American Medical Association. 
‘Teaching would be in the English language without change 
in the curriculum of existing colleges. 

The training school for nurses in connection with the 
hospital should be made especially strong to supply the need 
for trained nurses throughout the whole country. A de- 
partment of midwifery would combat the malpractice and 
criminal work of the ignorant, untrained midwives now 
working in the country. A department of dentistry would 
find a field of work, unlimited and untouched as far as con- 
cerns research work along the lines of work recently devel- 
oped in this country, as in pyorrhea alveolaris, focal infec- 
tions and modern oral surgery. A school of pharmacy is 
needed to develop pharmacists who will hold to a high stand- 
ard of ethics in their profession. 

The polyclinic plan seems to fit the situation in Constanti- 
nople. It would be a modification of the Mayo clinic idea, so 
successful in this country. The polyclinic would be the ‘‘cen- 
ter” of American clinical medicine in the Near East. In the 
polyclinic building would be associated under one management 
a staff of specialists, not in jealous individual competition, but 
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in aggressive cooperation for the advancement of American 
medicine in the Near East. The staff members would be se- 
lected with the view to implanting the high standards of 
American medicine, surgery, preventive medicine, modern 
medical research, and the high principles of Christian life 
and service. ; 

The staff of such a polyclinic might include specialists in 
internal medicine; surgery; eye, ear, nose and throat; gyne- 
cology and obstetrics; pediatrics and orthopedics; genito- 
urinary and skin; nervous system; x-ray and photography; 
bacteriology, serology and pathology; epidemiology, sanitary 


engineering and preventive medicine; printing and library’ 


work. 

The department of epidemiology should train men capa- 
ble of investigating outbreaks of epidemic disease in any part 
of the country and of cooperating with the nearest Ameri- 
can hospital, and with government officials, for the control 
and eradication of the disease. 

- The polyclinic would be the clearing-house for all cases 
of a serious nature. ‘The patients coming to the polyclinic 
would be referred to such specialists as were necessary for a 
thorough diagnosis of the case. “The patient would teel that 
he is here receiving the best the medical profession affords, 
without the confusion resulting from consulting various doc- 
tors in general practice, to be told (as is quite the rule in 
Turkey) that the opinion of the doctor previously consulted 
is entirely incorrect. “The polyclinic would help in raising 
the general standard of ethics in the profession. Cases sent 


to the polyclinic from the branch clinics or coming direct — 


would be sifted out, surgical and serious medical cases being 
sent to the hospital. 

The branch clinics and dispensaries would be the feeders 
for the polyclinic and the hospital. ‘The staff would consist 


of one physician, one nurse, one pharmacist and perhaps one. 
The work of these clinics would be much like — 


relief worker. 
that done in the out-patient departments of our American. 
hospitals. A great deal of trachoma and other eye diseases 
make necessary clinics for the daily or tri-weekly treatment 
of such cases. 
from these branch clinics. 

Turkey in her present condition of filth and disease is a 
menace to civilization. American prestige in education and 
medicine has firm hold on the people throughout the country. 
America seems fitted as no other nation to cope with this 
urgent need. Medical and surgical work has proven one of 
the most effective means of winning the confidence of the 
Moslem people. America has the opportunity in the Near 
East of making one of the most vivid, practical demonstrations 
of modern sanitation and preventive medicine the world has 
ever seen. As a means of bringing Christian culture to the 
Near East, the medical seems the most effective. If for no 


other reason than to safeguard the health of other nations from — 


this breeding place and disseminator of disease, America may 
well afford to embrace the opportunity which is opening be- 
fore her in this region. 


All cases of a minor nature would be treated — 
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VIEW OF THE SCHOOL FROM THE EAST ORCHARD 


Self-Government 
By Calvin Derrick 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT THE IONE REFORMATORY, CALIFORNIA; ONE TIME ASSO- 
CIATE OF WILLIAM R. GEORGE AT THE ORIGINAL GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, AND 


WITH THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE AT SING SING; 
CONSULTING EXPERT FOR THE 


AUBURN PRISON, NEW. YORK 5 


ORGANIZER OF THE SCHOOL AT 
NEW YORK CITY 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 


OUR years ago the Ione Reformatory, at Ione, Cal., 
otherwise known as the Preston School of Industry, 
was committed to a definite policy of inmate self- 
government. When I became superintendent at 

that time I outlined an unequivocal program with this reform 
as the keystone of its arch. I declared my belief in the funda- 
mental principles underlying the work of William R. George 
at the George Junior Republic in Freeville, N. Y., with which 
I had been associated, and while I disagreed with Mr. George 
in many matters concerning the application of those principles, 
I went on record as believing that the principles, practically 
and sanely applied to any reformatory population, were not 
only workable but would result in a higher standing of citi- 
zenship on the part of the boy after release. 

I announced my intention to commit my theories to the acid 
test in an old-line reformatory which had about as bad a repu- 
tation, as well as about as tough a lot of boys and as ironclad 
a set of officers, as any institution in the country. 

It was agreed between Gov. Hiram Johnson, my board of 
trustees and myself, that I should have a free hand in the 
application of these theories for two years. If at the end of 
that period the plans were rejected, I should retire; if en- 
dorsed, I should continue. The fact that I remained four 
years and am still superintendent, on leave of absence to New 
York for one year, must be evidence that, so far as the trustees 
and Governor Johnson’s administration are concerned, the 
plans are considered safe, sane and successful. 

This is the first time in the history of penology that self- 
government as such has been acknowledged and endorsed by 
any state. It is timely, therefore, that the whole experimen 
and the manner of its working out should be presented. 

Practically every professional friend I had, east and west, 
predicted failure. “The superintendents of several institutions 
and the wardens of two prisons with whom I talked consid- 


ered that I had lost my former practicality and had become a 
dreamer by long association with George Junior Republic 
ideals. A few rare spirits, mostly outside the active field, saw 
great possibilities if the thing could be made to succeed. They 


spelled “if’’ with capitals, spoke consolingly to me, and their 


wishes for my success were extended in that peculiar tone of 
voice which we know is meant to encourage, but really com- 
miserates. Among institution men in general, with one or 
two exceptions, I found prejudice rather than reason, and al- 
most total ignorance rather than well-digested thought about 
the whole theory of self-government. 

Before writing this paper, therefore, I thought it desirable 
to get as many people as possible, representing institutions of 
all kinds as well as other branches of social work, to express 
their present views and to criticize freely all phases of the 
question of self-government. “The Department of Sociology 
in the University of California, at my request, recently sent 
out a questionnaire dealing with the general subject of control 
and correction, not only in reformatories, but in any institu- 
tion, and giving ample opportunity for adverse criticisms and 
for theoretic exposition of untried views from others. Some- 
thing over one hundred replies to this questionnaire were re- 
ceived. “The answers are an illuminating commentary on the 
present state of information on this subject. 

For instance, one writer stated that he had fully tested the 
matter in his own institution, where he had given it a thorough 
and honest trial for three weeks, and found it to be an utter 
failure. Another said that he had tried it on two or three 
occasions, one time persisting in it for about three months, 
and that he found it to be a dangerous experiment. A warden 
of one of our prisons stated that he did not know anything 
personally about it, and that he did not want to; that he 
thought it was a foolish fad that had no place in training de- 
linquent boys. A large number of people put forth that per- 
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fectly crushing argument that seems to the minds of so many 
to settle the entire question, that these boys were sent to a 
reformatory because they had lacked the power of self-control ; 
that if they had been able to control themselves they would not 
be there; that, consequently, it was absurd to expect them to 
be able to control themselves in the institution. 

One superintendent in a northwestern state had been oper- 
ating a system of self-government very nearly akin to our own 
for.a period of nearly three years. He endorsed it, and gave 
his reasons clearly and forcibly for so doing. Several pointed 
to the George Junior Republic as a failure and said that if 
Mr. George, the founder, had not succeeded in establishing 
these principles, it was probable that they could not be estab- 
lished. And so on, through a long list. A study of the let- 
ters convinced the university authorities and myself of the 
following facts: 

1. That there are a few people in institutions who thor- 
oughly believe in the principles of democracy and their appli- 
cation to populations in custody ; 

2. That almost all of the people in institutions are ignorant 
of the manner in which these principles should be applied or 
could be applied ; 

3. That the rank and file of the institution people are so 
prejudiced against the plan that they cannot be induced to 
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examine into it with an open mind. 

After reading these answers, it seemed to me that the topic 
Segregation, Self-government and State Control embodies the 
essence of the whole question of institution management. A 
discussion of the subject of segregation, if confined to the in- 
stitution alone, becomes very narrow; a more general aspect 
of the subject would induce us to begin our discussion with the 
kindergarten, because if proper segregation took place all along 
the line in public schools there would not be nearly so many 
questions for the institutions to solve or contend with. 

Our public-school system seems to be made almost exclu- 
sively for the well-understood, normal, tractable, and well- 
educated and well-developed child from a fairly good home. 
‘Therefore, for many children education becomes problematical. 
We no longer attempt to teach the physically blind and 
deaf with other children. They are special pupils, requiring 
special courses and special teachers. But our public schools 
still fail to see, or at least to provide for, mental blindness and 
deafness, while our normal schools and teachers’ colleges make 
but a feeble attempt to train prospective teachers to become 
adepts and experts in detecting such blindness. Boards of edu- 
cation fail to provide places or courses for the training needed 
for these peculiar cases. Nearly 70 per cent of the children 
who enter the first grade drop out before they complete the 
eighth or grammar school course. The future education of 
nearly all of them becomes problematical, because they have 
little or no industrial value. Trade unions will not permit 
many to enter the trades, and too often financial conditions in 
the family prevent entrance to special or technical schools. 

The result is that we annually have a great mass of children 
added to the army of the poorly prepared workers. The ma- 
jority of these, however, those who are mentally capable and 
normally balanced, will gradually adjust themselves to con- 
ditions and fit themselves into the social order of things. The 
remainder, who are peculiar, defective, undeveloped, over- 
sexed, indifferent and incapable, find themselves unable to 
meet conditions successfully. Their training, as well as their 
very existence, becomes a problem. 

I mean to confine myself to this group, because it furnishes 
nearly all the problems of delinquency, dependency and crime 
with which we have to deal. These boys and girls are out of 


~ place in the home, the school, the church, the shop, or on the 
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street. “They have little or no respect for personal rights and 
personal property of others. “They commit all manner of 
crimes and become a source of danger to society. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that nearly all physical and mental 
defects and incompetency such as cause.a person to become a 
misfit in society, are the result of conditions of certain social 
sins and evils, tolerated and even fostered by society. ‘The 
drunkard begets the drunkard; the terrible penalties of the 
syphilitic are passed on to his offspring; the children of_the 
feebleminded will naturally be feebleminded. Argument to 
the effect that environment will overcome inheritance is idle, 
even if we could all agree upon the fact, because society makes 
but little more effort to control environment than inheritance. 

Let us suppose one of this class of incompetents has reached 
his highest mental level in the third grade in school at the age 
of ten. The law says he must continue to attend school until 
fourteen. The law does not provide him with any choice of 
work or play. He is a nuisance to the teacher and to his class- 
mates. He becomes ashamed of his dullness, overgrown, and 
refuses to go to school longer, to be the fool of the class. But 
the truant officer visits him and he is induced to go on. 
Finally, he runs away. ‘Then he is taken to the probation 
officer and the court. Both recognize his mental weakness, 
‘but the law says “fourteen”; therefore, he must return to 
school, much as he hates it, and the teacher, and the pupils. He 
has not one thing in common with any of them. He has in- 
terests, plenty of them, such as they are, because he is a grow- 
ing boy. The law itself has made him hate law, court, officers, 
schools and teachers. He cannot do what they require, so he 
is forced to do what he can and likes to do. To do this, how- 
ever, he must evade the law; he must be a truant. 

His only possible solace lies in joining other truants and 
other incompetents who are-in the same position as himself 
before the school, the probation officer and the court. “Thus 
the gang is formed and must live; and by live I mean have 
activities and interests and excitement. So, petty crimes begin. 
Sooner or later, every member of the gang must be caught, 
arrested and sent to some institution. 

Practically the first thing which society now demands is 
that the boy shall be taught a trade and be made self-support- 
ing. If it were not so tragic, it would be humorous. Miailliozs 
are annually spent in maintaining a most elaborate system of 
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schools, from which less than 10 per cent of the child popula- 
tion of the land graduates, and which fails to provide at any 
point for that particular class of individuals at once the great- 
est problem and the greatest menace in the community. This 
class must ultimately be trained by a different system of school- 
ing, involving greater expense and far less satisfaction, and to 
get which the child must be branded as a criminal and live 
with the shadow of a court record forever hanging over his 
head. We maintain saloons, red-light districts and gambling 
centers, ostensibly because of the revenue which they bring 
to the state. But there is no state in the Union, I believe, 
where the revenues from such sources begin to pay for the 
machinery of law and the upkeep of institutions, to say 
nothing of the misery and tragedy in private life, which are 
caused directly by the products of these favored resorts. 

At Ione reformatory there is every grade of incompetency, 
above that of absolute idiocy. Ages range from nine to 
twenty-five, though no one is supposed to be over twenty-one; 
temperament passes through all stages, from near insanity of 
a violent nature, to the simple-minded, good-natured child; 
degrees of criminality include mere dependency and murder; 
educational experience varies from zero to fourth year in high 
school; as to nationalities, they girdle the globe. For facili- 
ties, there is an ordinary grammar school course, in association 
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with a group of eighteen trades, or industries, ranging all the 
way from gardening and horticulture to fine cabinet-making. 

People often say: “How can these immature boys govern 
themselves? If they could they would not be in Preston.” 
Others say: “Boys should not be allowed to govern other boys 
—hboy judges are sure to be either too lax or too severe; they 
have no judgment.’ Some say that it is a mimic government; 
that it simply deceives the boys into thinking that they are what 
they really are not and cannot be, and that it elevates unduly 
one set of boys—the officers—at the expense of the others—the 
voters. 

I have known but one person who had made an intelligent 
study of the principles of self-government and could claim to 
understand them, who denounced the principles, and he was a 
Russian. I have known many who criticize the methods of 
applying the principles. I, myself, radically disagree with 
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Mr. George on that point. The principles of self-government 
are the principles of democracy. If democracy is right, then 
self-government is right. It is not, therefore, a question of 
principles; it is a question of the intelligent application of 
principles to a given set of conditions. 

The question for discussion then is: May the principles of 
democracy be advantageously incorporated into the training 
of boys in state schools? 

In the beginning, let me answer some unasked questions. 
In the first place, every needed medical and physical aid is 
given the new boy coming into the institution. The teeth, 
eyes and all other parts of the body are carefully looked after. 
Very thorough Binet work is done, and the mental measure 
of every boy is quite accurately secured. The supervising 
principal of the school, who is also the supervisor of trades, 
makes a careful personal study of each boy’s industrial possi- 
bilities and needs. The parole officer makes a report on home 
conditions, with special reference to the probable manner in 
which the boy can be expected to fit into home life and com- 
munity life upon his release. ‘This may or may not have a 
bearing on his trade training, but at any rate, it is a good sup- 
plement to the reports of the probation officer and juvenile 
court. 

In other words, all the care, science and patience required to 
understand the boy thoroughly are exercised by a corps of 
workers, every one of whom is a university graduate. It is 
needless to say that the self-government enters in no way into 
this field of activity. Again, schools, shops and work squads 
are controlled by the teachers, foremen and instructors, as is 
the case in all well-regulated industrial schools. Self-govern- 
ment does not necessarily enter into these fields, although it 
may do so. ‘The dormitories, too, are exempt from the field 
of self-government. 


Through the Binet work and other sources of information | 


are sifted out those who cannot, or should not, be permitted 
in a self-governing community. These include, among others, 
the moral perverts, those afflicted with venereal disease in a 
dangerous stage, and those having records as sodomists and who 
are known to us to have been unable to overcome the disease. 
These are under the study and control of adults. Finally, 
there is a small number of unbalanced, defiant boys, who by 
reason of their dispositions cannot live peaceably or efficiently 
except under rigid control and restraint. All these exclusions 
represent about 10 per cent of the population. 

Fully realizing that one of the most important, and indeed 
scientific, sides of the work is that of discipline, or the proper 
method of correction, the following safeguards have been 
adopted: Every complaint against any boy for anything trivial 
or serious, by either cadets or state officers, passes through the 
hands of an officer, my second assistant, a university-bred man, 
who has made a special study of discipline and is fairly well 
grounded in applied psychology; complaints dealing with im- 
morality between the boys, or those requiring a pathological 
study, also those peculiar deviations which could not, or in 
justice to the boy should not, be handled by the cadet courts, 
are put aside for special care and disposal by the state; all 
complaints against those who are excluded from self-govern- 
ment are similarly treated. The remainder go to the clerk of 
the court and are disposed of by the cadets themselves. As a 
further safeguard to the cadets, it is granted that any and all 
defendants before the court have the right to appeal to the 
supreme court, over which the superintendent presides. There 
has been but one appeal in over three years. 

I have now shown that from the scientific, humane, peda- 


gogical and industrial standpoints the interests and welfare of 
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the boy are fully guarded. Self-government has nothing to do 
with any of these steps. Yet in the average state institution 
these vital matters are in the hands of untrained adults who 
are little, if any, better equipped to handle them than immature 
boys. 

As to the field left open for the exercise of self-government, 
it is a rather restricted field, to be sure, but from the view- 
point of the boy it is the most important. It leaves just about 
the same activities to his discretion as are left to the discre- 
tion of boys at large; namely, the social, including home, play- 
grounds, and their inter-relations, all club work, home study 
and discipline, the military affairs, and certain unskilled lines 
of manual labor. It is within this field somewhere that the 
boys fail before coming to us; because they are anti-social, or 
because the people charged with the responsibility of their 
training fail to understand them, that is, to make them see the 
necessity of conforming to the set order of things. The first, 
last and only business of the state school is to enable the boy 
to return to free society fully understanding his relations and 
responsibilities toward others—socially, morally and indus- 
trially. In other words, we are asked to re-form boys. 
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not develop; he submits and becomes colorless. or rebels and 
becomes hardened. If he develops, he develops excuses and 
cunning rather than effort and reason. 

This, then, is the starting point for the boy: to make him 
conscious that he is a free moral agent and that every decision 
he makes affects his own life and status. At Ione he makes 
that start the day he arrives. 

Let me now make clear two things: first, that self-govern- 
ment, as interpreted and applied at Jone, is not an end, but a 
means to a very definite purpose. In his many tours and leo 
tures, as well as his two books, Mr. George so emphasized the 
courts and the jail system, that most people came to feel that 
self-government among boys was concerned chiefly with their 
prosecuting of one another. ‘This is not the main object of 
self-government, although it serves a very definite purpose and 
affords a splendid training in a variety of ways. 

The second thought is this: that the home, school, church, 
and city have each in turn failed to make the boy fit into the 
established and approved civilization. “The boy either could 
not or would not fit. Does it not seem absurd to suppose that 
we can place him in an institution which forces a much higher 
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What are the elements of reformation? I have read volumes 
on the subject. I have examined many systems invented to 
accomplish the thing. Does it consist in determining the boy’s 
mental measurements, teaching him a trade, perfecting him in 
military training, or subjecting him to a course in discipline? 
It is none of these, nor yet a combination of all or any of them. 
He may have all of these and not be reformed. He may have 
gained none of them, and be considerably reformed. 

Reformation is accomplished through a change of mind, a 
fresh viewpoint, a new and wholesome interest in life and a 
growing consciousness of one’s own power to succeed. ‘To 
successfully train and direct a boy you must start with his 
viewpoint. It may be all wrong, and probably is, but it is his 
view of things, and either you must make your plans coincide 
with his views or else change his views. In the beginning, it is 
generally easier to do the former. 

In the next place, the boy must be made a concrete factor in 
a variety of activities where he accepts and carries ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities, which, however, become his as a result 
of his deliberate choice, never by compulsion. I am not to 
be understood as saying that you cannot train a boy through 
force. You may, but such training is negative; the boy does 


and more nearly perfect social order upon him, and is wholly 
repressive in its application and expect him to develop a char- 
acter and individuality which will allow him to succeed any 
better upon his return to the outside world in which he had 
for years failed? ‘The sole object of self-government is to 
furnish a medium in which the boys may develop a civiliza- 
tion of their own with as many degrees and gradations as is 
necessary to meet their needs and interests, the ideal being to 
come as close to our standards of civilization as possible. 
Starting in basements under the strictest state control, the 
boys at Ione were granted two hours a day of self-government 
under the eyes of officers. A brief and faulty constitution was 
given them. Each company’s constitution differed. They 
could not agree as to a set of rules, each company being actu- 
ated by purely selfish motives in securing everything it could 
for itself at the expense of the other companies. They could 
not even agree among themselves that civil government is a 
good thing. Iwo companies insisted on a military govern- 
ment and were allowed to work out this experiment in compe- 
tition with the civil government companies. Civil government 
won, and at the end of fourteen months the military companies 
applied for a constitution and admission to the Republic. 
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I wrote and placed in operation the first constitution and 
administered the first court, training the boys in a crude way. 
The constitution was intentionally faulty. A casual reading 
carried the impression that a great deal of liberty had been 
granted, but in the court the judge, and out of court the citi- 
zens, were very closely restricted when they came to study the 
document. This was intentional on my part. It was not long 
before I had a committee visiting me, asking for a more liberal 
constitution. This was what I was aiming at—the develop- 
ment of their initiative. I prescribed certain limits, territories 
and restrictions and told them to do as they liked within this 
field. They did so. Within eighteen months we had four 
constitutions, each a great improvement over the former. 

A difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the con- 
stitution gave rise to political parties; the confusion resulting 
in various courts by reason of each company having a different 
set of laws and penalties for the same offense gave birth to the 
House of Congress; disagreement among the congressmen as 
to which laws should be abolished and which retained resulted 
in the formation of a commission to draw up a code of civil 
and penal procedure, and finally in a body of uniform law. 
This commission developed, after its purpose had been accom- 
plished, into a bar association, and thereafter all boys who 
became applicants for the position of judges, district attorneys, 
or clerks of court, as well as those who wished to practice law 
before the courts, were obliged to pass an examination before 
the bar association. 

The code of laws caused the formation of a prison to en- 
force the mandates of the court. Political graft by the warden 
showed the necessity of reform in the matter of appointments 
to office. A civil service commission and law were enacted by 
the succeeding congress. Because the government now had 
prisoners to care for, it had to have work to busy them with; 
therefore, a commissioner of labor was created and made a 
member of the president’s cabinet, and a certain field of rough, 
unskilled labor put under the jurisdiction of the government. 

A certain politician among the boys, who was running for 
office, was elected by crooked work in the receiving company, 
the members of which were not well versed in the politics of 
the place. The next congress created a board of naturaliza- 
tion and made it a part of the department of labor. All boys 
entering the school after that time had to be naturalized before 
they could vote, the naturalization calling for the completion of 
a three months’ course of study. 

The civil service law and the recall made the officials much 
more careful and ambitious in the performance of their duties, 
but it took practically all of their time. The next congress 
passed the compensation act, which allowed these officials extra 
credits for their official duties. 

The third congress made application for the control of the 
military training of the school. It was granted, and a secre- 
tary of military affairs was added to the president’s cabinet. 
He acts as an aide de camp to the military instructor. The 
congress then passed military inspection laws by the terms of 
which every member of a company became responsible for every 
other member’s inspection. ‘That is, if one boy in a company 
lost a certain number of credits for an infraction, every mem- 
ber in the company suffered the same loss. In other words, 
they had arrived at a stage where they realized, as a group, that 
the liberty and safety of all depends upon each individual doing 
his part, while the individual had learned that he cannot do as 
he pleases without injury to everyone else in his group. [| 
considered the passage of these laws a marvelous advance in 
social and moral responsibility and understanding of the boys. 

The government began to feel an interest in the possibilities 
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of the new material arriving at the school, and asked permis- | 
sion to establish night school in the receiving company. ‘This, 
of course, was granted. Out of this grew the commission on 
social affairs. The commissioner met with the president’s cab- 
inet, though not a member thereof. He established clubs, or- 
ganized orchestras and glee clubs, until there are now twelve 
such organizations, three orchestras and two quartets. The 
social commissioner is allowed to draw upon the commissary 
and kitchen for sufficient cocoa, sugar, cookies, sandwiches and 
other necessary material to make a real sociable time for the — 
club he is visiting that evening. Needless to say, the social 
commissioner is the most popular man in the government. 

The present administration has placed before me a propo- 
sition to permit the government to operate a store for the ben- 
efit of the boys and to put into operation a system of coinage. 
I have agreed to permit it if they can work out a feasible plan 
that I can with prudence approve. 

In the three and a half years I have been at Ione, I have | 
never once interfered in their field of government. If acom- 
pany becomes lax in its citizenship or indifferent toward its — 
obligations, so that its standards of citizenship fall below a cer- 
tain fixed line, it automatically loses its constitution and goes _ 
under state control, thereby giving up a great many of its 
privileges. This has happened twice. It takes a company from 
six months to a year to regain its charter. There is little 
trouble in this respect. 

I have never vetoed a law, reversed a judgment, altered or 
set aside any proclamation of the president, adjourned a con-— 
gress, or declined to consider any kind of proposition what- 
soever, nor have I permitted any of my officers to do any of 
these things. I am an honorary member of the president’s 
cabinet, as well as a member of the house of congress, but I 
have no vote in either. 

Every Monday at one o’clock in the afternoon, the presi- 
dent’s cabinet meets and all the affairs of the government are 
discussed. ‘The attorney-general presents reports from all the 
inferior courts, of which there are nine. ‘The prison commis- 
sion presents a report on conditions in the prison, which in- 
cludes the name and offense and sentence of every boy com-— 
mitted to it, as well as such vital matters as the work accom- 
plished and punishments inflicted. Likewise, the civil service, — 
bureau of naturalization and military commission are given a 
hearing. 

I feel that I have the full confidence of all the officials in 
the cabinet. They have never yet, not even in my absence, 
tried to put over any tricky or underhand piece of work upon 
me, or in any way failed to meet or appreciate the very grave — 
responsibility which I carry by virtue of allowing them to 
operate this government. If they request control of matters 
which I feel they should not handle, we discuss it until they 
understand why they should not, and withdraw their request. 
It would belittle their government for me to refuse it; we 
parley diplomatically over the question until we come to a 
mutual understanding. ‘This whole series of commissions, — 
laws, codes and social advancement is the outgrowth abso- 
lutely and completely of the initiative of the boy. It is, of 
course, to be expected that the superintendent as well as many 
other officers frequently suggest things, frequently encourage 
initiative and in every way foster its application to new fields 
of endeavor; but the accomplishment, the advancement, the 
actual thinking out and getting into operation of desirable 
things are always and under all circumstances the work, in- 
genuity and push of the boys. 3 

There has developed a loyalty and honor system which to me 
are most satisfactory, and result in a strength of organization 
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removing all of the former fear of riot, assault and breaks for 
escape. There are twenty-two government marshals and 
deputy marshals responsible for the honor system as operated 
among nearly 350 boys in the government. ‘These marshals 
have as much liberty and as much responsibility concerning the 
custody of the boys in their companies as the state officials, 
within the grounds. In more than two years there has been 
but one marshal, or deputy marshal, who has violated his 
trust. 

Finally, let me detail just for a moment the life of the new 
boy. It must be evident that the average boy arriving at the 
institution comes in a nervous and unsettled state of mind, full 
of apprehension and dread, and uncertain of his present status 
or his future opportunities. He is taken in charge by a cadet 
official, and while he is being shaved, bathed, inspected and 
clothed, the boy official and the new arrival become acquainted. 
The boy official starts the new arrival off on the right foot, 
advising him of the advantages and disadvantages, respectively, 
of life under the government or life in the companies under 
the state. He is made aware that his release depends upon his 
record and his ability to earn 7,000 credits. He is placed in a 
receiving company with a certain amount of privileges, and 
allowed to earn seven credits a day for the first month. Below 
him is a company with less liberty and five credits a day; 
above him, companies with much greater liberty and earning 
up to twenty credits a day. He must remain in the receiving 
company three months, then he automatically moves up or 
down. In order to go up, he must have completed a course of 
study in citizenship, passed an examination and been natural- 
ized under the laws of self-government. 

Note that he is not obliged to take this course of study, but 
if he is to advance his own interests, gain more privileges and 
credits and live under better conditions, he must exert himself 
from the very start and take advantage of the first opportunity 
offered by the state and the self-government. Almost every 
boy will quickly do this because it becomes his selfish interest 
to do so. He is able to see quick returns from his effort. “The 
spirit, determination and excellence with which he undertakes 
and completes this first set of examinations greatly influence 
his school, cottage and trade advancement. If, therefore, he 
proves unstable, sulky or displays the qualities of a quitter, he 
is responsible to himself alone for a smaller number of credits 
and delay in entering a trade. But if he succeeds, the fourth 
month he may earn eleven credits a day. However, at any 
time he fails to maintain either his work or conduct record 
as thus established by the three months’ effort, he may slide 
back to third class and five credits a day. He is not required 
by us to do either, but it is greatly to his interest to constantly 
advance his standard. 

The only thing we, the system, really require of any boy 
is a choice, a decision—he must decide something, up or down; 
he cannot drift. What the decision shall be is always up to 
the boy; not even a question of advice from us, unless he 
asks it. If he chooses the opposite course, he must remain 
longer; he will not be sure of parole when he earns 7,000 
credits; he will not learn a trade; he will not enjoy many of 
the privileges; he must live under very strict rule and do the 
most disagreeable work. 

In other words, if we can surround him with the proper 
conditions, we find that the defective and delinquent boy will 
respond to precisely the same appeal and selfish interest which 
keep you and me at work; that is, the love of better living 
conditions, entertainment, distinction, hope of greater personal 
reward, etc. Self-government supplies every one of these de- 
sirable elements for our purpose, because it presents a large 
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number of well-graded opportunities, requires constant effort, 
quickly rewards the effort, appeals to the ambitious, offers a 
clear and broad field for initiative, fosters personal distinction, 
requires a declaration of principles, a high standard of ideals, 
a reasonable devotion to duty for the good and comfort of 
others, a responsibility toward the community, and a definite 
interest in the public good. 

It is significant that self-government is as strong a force in 
the development of state officers as it is in the development 
of state wards. Formerly the only games played in the school 
were baseball and football. “There were no inside activities 
but letter-writing and reading. ‘The officers absolutely refused 
to mingle with the boys in a social way, even declining invi- 
tations to the superintendent’s apartments to aid in the games 
for the boys. Three years ago, when I attempted to organize 
a movement to further the social life of the boys, there were 
only two or three officers who would consider having any- 
thing to do with the boys in a social way. But last January, 
after the government social commission had been organized 
and we called a mass meeting of officers to find out how many 
would volunteer to give their services as instructors, teachers, 
playmates, musicians, and general good fellows to help on the 
club work, wherever the boys needed them, forty-three officers, 
men and women, responded so rapidly that we could not write 
their names down on time. j 

The institution of self-government, when properly handled, 
begets a mutual confidence and respect between officers and 
boys. It requires a high-grade effort on the part of each, 
and high-grade effort is a great humanizer in whatever 
field it is exercised. In cooperation with self-government the 
state finds itself constantly exercising its best ability toward 
encouraging the boy to put forth his best effort, not alone 
for himself, but for his fellows, for the sake of the principles 
at stake, for the sake of the influence of his actions, his vote, 
his chance remark, upon the motive, the vote, or the official 
act of his fellows. 

This attitude is much more encouraging for the state than 
spending an equal amount of energy on a repressive régime 
for the purpose of maintaining rigid discipline, which brutal- 
izes both officers and boys. It takes a higher type of officer, 
to be sure. It requires a different capacity in the officer. It 
restrains and regulates the tendency for petty officers to be 
overbearing and too authoritative in the discharge of their 
duties. Finally, it sends boys out of the institution feeling that 
the state has been fair and interested and helpful, rather than 
merely a jailer. Because of his knowledge and interest in why 
laws are made and how they are made, the boy is more likely 
to be a law-abiding citizen from choice. 
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When Figures are Facts 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 


LECTURER IN HOUSEHOLD ARTS, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


66 WISH that I could make my students understand 
that the mere expression of certain conclusions in 
terms of figures does not prove those conclusions to 
be facts,” were the remarks, recently, of the head ot 

the department of statistics in a great university. Of studies 
in the cost of living there is no end. Some of them stop at 
tabulation of figures—figures which may embody the life 
stories of real people. It is the purpose of this article to sct 
forth some figures which tell something of the food story 
through which the toilers of the nation have lived during the 
decade just past. 

In 1906, as in previous years, the problems of poverty 
seemed grievous enough. Like many another relief organiza- 
tion, the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor was sorely bested. Its visitors labored patiently to 
untangle the snarled lives of the families in their care. Not 
the least of their problems was that of food. How could 
they make an insufficient and often intermittent food allowance 
stretch to cover the needs of white-faced children and weary 
men and women? Clearly, the first step was to determine as 
nearly as possible the actual needs of these work-worn folk. 
To this end the association added to its staff a dietitian, whose 
task it was to study food needs and food costs. 

During the next few years there were various attempts at 
formulating a statement of the dietary needs in families living 
on the wage of the unskilled working man. Manifestly, the 
first responsibility of the dietitian was that of an adviser in 
matters of diet; to state clearly, to the best of her ability, just 
what food was needed by the families. Later there would 
come the questions of the entire family budget, of adequate re- 
lief and of constructive legislation in matters of an adequate 
wage. Any one of them makes a story. The present one is 
on the food situation. 

In 1909, the diet observations made crystallized into a 
ration allowance providing what seemed to be a fair quantity 
for the maintenance of strength and energy. Adapting this 


standard to the wants of a family of two adults and four chil- » 


dren, there was required 


Sugary tees 5 lbs. Cabbage “7 2s. Beeps 
Beans ov ctectsae a 2 lbs. Milk 21 = qts. 
Potatoesie. eee Loos: Codtishi=sen- 1h ollisy, 
Bacon ‘sconce ct halk Buttereeneeee Ze lps: 
Apples: acu atets 12 lbs. Raisinsi: see 1% lbs. 
Onions). ee 6 lbs. Cheese: 2..c.s000 1 Ib: 
Carrotse-e nner 6 lbs. Blourecaspenit alls 
Tomatoes ...... 1 Ib. Oatmeal ..... 4 Ibs. 
Barley sna eeewe Y% |b. Beef. Scr oe DS 
IRICe siysarec es 2 Ibs. Eges! ceric 2. doz, 
PEGA. Versrele te arereke Y4 |b. Molasses ..... i Spt 
Coffee iy stececns 1 Ib. 


The ration allowance adopted is by no means to be taken 
as the ideal standard of food needs. It is simply an attempt 
to adjust established standards so as to meet some of the 
practical difficulties of a relief organization. Intensive study 
of individual needs was not the first step in the systematizing 
of relief. The aim was to formulate a ration allowance that 
should help to establish the quality and kind of food needed 
to keep many family groups in health, until such time as it 
shall be possible to undertake more intensive work in nutri- 
tion. 
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In adopting such a standard the aim was manifold. First, 
last and all the time there was the desire to help the family. 
Another aim was to point out to those interested the relation 
of food needs to income; still another was to trace some points 
of contact between the cost of food, then already rising, and 
any possible falling off in family standards. 

It is safe to state that even in 1906 none of the families, if 
left to themselves, could have adopted an adequate food stand- 
ard for any considerable length of time. ‘The food story of 
the B. family, covering a term of six months, is typical. The 
following table shows how its monthly needs, according to the 
standard adopted, compared with actual purchases: 


NEEDS ACTUAL PURCHASES—— 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 
PSTOAC claves, sooner Ibs. — 35 3556 33 Soto Se ase 23 
SMIECET iyeteve cee acne lbs. — 6% 4 6 5 5 4 3 
1 ea qts. — 61 60614. 266. 166.) Cle muse 
GH Beet boawectos doz— 4% 2 4 7 5 5 3 
Gereal seit lbs. — 13 12 eek i th Ee Sa eb 6 
SUVATS a orpevewt cle Ibs. — 14 14 7 165 S14 see iE 10 
Meat & Fish..... Ibs. — 14 19) 19 9S Seer 9 
Potatoes ......... Ibs. — 43 Te. 27453 L3f 1822: 8 
Vegetables ....... Ibs. — 52 31," 60 50 50 45 20 
PALES: rae oases oe lbs. — 24 30 teas 0. 20 a 2025 20 


It will be seen that this housekeeper came fairly near the 
standard for the first five months. ‘The explanation for the 
falling off in June is given on the record sheet, where we read 
that the church was obliged to discontinue aid as planned and 
the income was reduced by $15 a month. There was no in- 
tentional falling below the standard in any particular; it was 
simply a matter of making the best of stern necessity. 

The food problems of the working man continued along the 
same dreary round until the monotony was varied by the first 
noticeable leap in prices. Someone has said of the year 1912: 
“Tt was ushered into history amid a climax of popular agita- 
tion regarding the cost of living unparalleled since the panic 
of 1907, and almost unprecedented in the annals of history.” 
A comparison of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor grocery orders for this year with those for 1911 
shows an increase of 24 5/5 per cent. The greatest increase 
was in those foods which are most needed to preserve health. 

As is well known, retail prices form an unreliable basis for 
statistical comparison. “The standard diet, therefore, has been 
applied to wholesale rating, as given in Bradstreet’s reports. 
Taking the standard dietary for a family of two adults and 
four children, we find that the change in wholesale cost for 
the requisite quantities of the articles contained in that diet 
between 1906 and 1916 was as shown in the table at the top 
of the next page. 

This table shows that the rise in wholesale prices for a typi- 
cal working class food budget has been more than three times 
as great between 1915 and 1916 than it was in the whole of 
the preceding decade! ‘Yhough this does not accurately repre- 
sent the movement in retail prices, the net result of the in- 
creased cost of food obviously was a marked decrease in the 
purchasing power of wages. Most of-the families with the 
characteristic resignation of the poor settled down to a diet 
without variety. Education in food values made the situation 
less disastrous than otherwise it would have been. It was ex- 
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Cumulative change on : 
basis of 1906 


Yearly change 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
UOT eee teats -03391 -03381 
WOOSi-Sc chet attcucies 04885 -01670 
1909 Fo sihectsasslat eters 07976 -06172 
LILO Sore ete -01300 -04792 
1) Pema Oss 03648 -08613 
bth PAS AAT Aer oe ons 02017 -10806 
AOS At, A itatcnarontatetate 00993 -11906 
LOTTA Penis creietots 00965 -12989 
OTS aise eeteisacreur eee 01611 -14811 
EDN G cw cecctan< opera) avatars 27726 46644 


plained to the discouraged housekeepers that since redoubled 
effort toward reduction of cost was necessary, they must see 
to it that milk and cereals be used in larger proportion, lest 
the families’ health suffer. 

At the end of the ten-year period, it has now been estab- 
lished beyond question that in order to make the food expen- 
diture bear its proper relation to other items in the budget, 
families with an income of ten dollars must secure one of 
twenty dollars weekly. Education can do much in making 


the best of hard times; but it cannot take the place of larger 
social measures which are essential to secure permanent good 
results. 


Oars 


2m 
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Just now a clarion call to dietitians has gone forth. They 
must help in formulating reasonable food standards and in 
educating all branches of the community in the wise use of 
these standards. Even before the call from Washington came, 
Rochester, N. Y., was in the field, ready for organized work 
and a systematic study of the needs and opportunities of the 
community. In the five months which have elapsed since this 
work was inaugurated, much of interest has developed. “The 
standards prepared for working men’s families in New York 
are used as a basis for these studies. 

The families observed represent all income groups, including 
housekeepers who spend from fifteen to twenty dollars weekly 
for food and who study their own needs and resources, looking 
towards a possible cutting down of superfluities as their con- 
tribution to the national service. Housekeepers with an aver- 
age food allowance of ten dollars weekly are experimenting 
with one of eight dollars. Standards for groups similar to 
those of the New York families cared for by the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, for the present at 
least, are set by necessity. Standards voluntarily reduced from 
altruistic motives, with sound education as a background, 
cannot be called low; the thought and spirit that goes into 
them makes them most truly high. 


C595 
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FLucTuATION OF WHOLESALE Prices FOR ARTICLES OF Foop 
CommMonty USED IN AMERICAN WorKING CLASS HovuSEHOLD 


Dieraries, 1906 to 1916 


Note the similarity in tendencies of price movements coincident 
with what at a first glance would appear a wholly unrelated 


variety of movements 
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FAULTS OF FASHION 
When fashion decreed the 
“wasp waist’ many women de- 
veloped lordosis, or an increase 
of the normal curve in the lum- 
bar region. “Debutante slouch” 

is almost as bad. 


SIT STRAIGHT 


The typical office man leans over a desk and 

pushes a pen mony hours a day. See the 

curves that he develops. (Below.) The typ- 

ical office man walks home at night, his spine 

maintaining the same relative curves as at 
his desk. (Left.) 


Stretch out in bed and git 
str 


“We are coming te 
the relation of pe 
man or woman on 
boy or girl who ye 
the crown of his h 
Edith L. Hilderbra 
Hilderbrant lecture 
gatherings and in- 
lantern slide a 
“Posture,” she say: 
sonality.” One 6 
young folk is: “De 
clovers; rather, fol 
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The girl ca 
books home o 
velops a curt 
side; the bo: 


OCCUPATIONAL PHYSIQUES 


The postman, the violinist, the 
caddy, the porter—all who ex- 
ercise one side more than the against the s 
other—elevate one shoulder and bends the 

above the other. convexity 
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BAD FOR BOTH 


When a mother or big sister (right) car- 
ries a baby on one hip, she not only curves 
her own spine, but also the baby’s back 
from hanging over her arm. The boy 
(below) gets curvature along with his 
slouchy comfort. Look out for “com- 
fortable” positions. 


i bone tissue a chance to 


ih. 


‘i 
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HANGING AS A CORRECTIVE 


her school 
r hip and de- See what a job it is to correct 
the opposite defects, if they are allowed to A GOOD EXERCISE 
ts his books go too long. This girl's spine This young woman wants a 
of his chest is being elongated by a me- good posture and knows how 
je so that the chanical contraption that looks to get it. She is not afraid of 


the load. far from comfortable. spraining her ankles. 


The Federal Child Labor Law 


By Florence Kelley 


GENERAL SECRETARY NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


HE first day of September, 1917, opens a new 

epoch for the children of the American Republic. 

For the first time the federal government attempts 

to protect all the children, north, east, south and 
west alike, against employment in mills, factories and work- 
shops, below the age of fourteen years, and against labor in 
mines and quarries before the sixteenth birthday. Between the 
fourteenth and sixteenth birthdays, boys and girls engaged in 
manufacture can hereafter legally work only eight hours in 
one day, between 6 A. M. and 7 P. M. 

‘True, the federal law applies only where goods are pro- 
duced for interstate and foreign commerce. “This may leave 
some small bread and cake bakeries and. candy kitchens free 
to hire younger children in central Texas, for instance, far 
from the borders of that vast state. But in Delaware, Rhode 
Island or Connecticut, and even in the greatest manufactur- 
ing states, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New 
Jersey, it is so dangerously easy for goods to reach the state 
line and cross it, that the new law amounts in practice to a 
sweeping, nationwide prohibition. 

We shall soon know whether there is any real ground for 
the fear lest the canning industry, hitherto a cruel exploiter 
of young children, may be able to continue its evil practices 
because the law shuts out of interstate and foreign commerce 
only goods from those places in which children were illegally 
employed within thirty.days of the removal of the products. 
Some small canneries may, perhaps, defer removal more than 
thirty days after the last child is dismissed at the end of 
the canning season, and then legally ship the goods, purified 
by the lapse of time since the children’s departure. 

If so, however, Congress can in 1918 lengthen the period 
to 130 days, or to a year, or to whatever term may be needed 
to make the law effective. Meantime the fear is purely 
speculative. 

The Children’s Bureau, charged by Secretary Wilson with 
the duty of enforcing the statute, has prepared for it with 
extraordinary care. “The appointment of Grace Abbott as 
director of the Child Labor Division assures capable, en- 
ergetic and just enforcement. Miss Abbott’s years of experi- 
ence as executive secretary of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League have acquainted her with the children’s need of this 
Jaw, and accustomed her to dealing with federal courts. No 
more promising selection could have been made. 


The Administrative Board 


THE statute provides for rules and regulations for admin- 
istering it, to be made and published from time to time by 
a board composed of Attorney-General Gregory and Secre- 
taries Wilson and Redfield. According to the usage in such 
cases, the Cabinet officers all appoir’ u representatives to do 
this work. Judge Latimer of the Wistrict of Columbia Juve- 
nile Court acted for Attorney-General Gregory, Assistant- 
Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post for Secretary Wilson, 
and Assistant-Secretary Sweet for the Department of Com- 
merce, 

A good omen for the children who are to benefit by the 
new statute is the open-minded search made by Miss Lath- 
rop and Miss Abbott for every available ray of light upon 
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the unexplored territory which confronts the eee Bur- 
eau in the work of enforcement. 

The child labor law rests upon the wee of the fed- 
eral. pure food law, in enforcing which the Department of 
Agriculture has acquired a mass of experience as to judicial 
interpretation, and also as to cooperation available from state 
and city officials. This experience has been frankly sought 
by the Children’s Bureau and helpfully shared by Dr. Als- 
berg and the department. 

The post office and the internal revenue service also have 
to do with penalties inflicted upon violators of federal pro- 
visions dealing with interstate relations. ‘Their experience, 
too, has been shrewdly scanned for hints and helps in the sery- 
ice of the children. 

Secretary Wilson invited the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, also, into counsel through a sub-committee of that 
body. 

The rules and regulations have now been printed by the 
Children’s Bureau under the title, Child Labor Division Cir- 
cular No. 1. They have two qualities most unusual in rules 
and regulations. “They are clear and interesting. “They make 
it easy for manufacturers to know in advance what the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau will demand of them under the new law. 


Difficulties of Enforcement 


THE greatest difficulties in the way of enforcement are 
the absence of birth records where registration is lacking or 
recently introduced, the dearth of schools and compulsory 
education in the southern manufacturing states, and a mass 
of public opinion averse to child labor statutes and to uni- 
versal, free, public compulsory schools. 

The rules and regulations show careful consideration of 
the troubles which beset parents in those regions. The range 
of acceptable evidence of age is made as wide as is com- 
patible with reasonable sureness that the working certificates 
show how old the children presenting them really are. 

Of the forty-eight states, twenty-three are designated by 
the bureau for the six months beginning September 1, 1917, 
as having state working certificates acceptable in place of 
federal certificates. “This list can be lengthened or shortened 
from time to time. ‘To prepare for September 1, agents of 
the bureau have been at work for some weeks in several south- 
ern states. They are looking into the available sources of 
documentary evidence of the ages of children already at work. 

The items of documentary evidence of age are interestingly 
varied. “They are: 


(a) A birth certificate; 


(b) A record of baptism showing the date of birth and place 
of baptism; 

(c) A bona fide contemporary record in a family bible, a pass- 
port, a certificate of arrival in the United States issued by the 
United States immigration officers, or a life insurance policy; 

(d) A certificate signed by a public health physician or a public 
school physician showing height, weight and ‘other facts of physical 


development, and the statement of the opinion of the physician as 
to the child’s age. 


For the guidance of these official doctors a blank has been 


~prepared to be filled out when the certificate is issued. A 
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mass of valuable facts will be accumulated as to the height, 
weight and physical development of children who, failing all 
satisfactory documentary evidence, avail themselves of the 
medical examination. 

It is to be hoped that, in a not distant future, Congress 
may strengthen the federal law by adding to it the present 
New York state requirement that every child whose age is not 
otherwise certified must be found of the normal stature of a 
child of its alleged age, and in good health, before being al- 
lowed to leave school and begin work. 

The children will have all the benefit that the law intends, 

-so far as scrupulous care in the preliminary work of the 
bureau can assure this. Rules and regulations are, however, 
not laws of the Medes and Persians and they close with the 
statement that they may be altered or amended at any time 
without previous notice. 

Before the law was even in force, an injunction suit was 
started in the home of cotton mill child labor, North Caro- 
lina. The hearing was set for August 29. Upon the invita- 
tion of Secretary Wilson and Attorney-General Gregory, 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School and formerly 
a judge of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, consented to take 
part in defending the constitutionality of the statute in this 
very important test case, giving his services for love of the 
good cause. 2 

The ground given for asking an injunction recalls the agi- 
tation in England in the 30’s and 40’s of the last century 
against employment of young children in manufacture. A 
father, Roland H. Dagenhart, appears as ‘“‘next friend” in 
behalf of his two minor sons, Reuben and John, one below 
and the other just above the age of fourteen years. He says: 


It has been the purpose of Roland H. Dagenhart, and each of the 
same minor plaintiffs that they should continue in cotton-mill work, 
as their life vocation, the father receiving compensation until they 
tespectively attain their majority, the minors fitting themselves dur- 
ing these years to follow an honorable and suitable vocation for 
life. 


The fact that this honorable and suitable vocation does not 
enable the father to support his child to the fourteenth birth- 
day seems not to have occurred to the worthy parent or to 
' the counsel in the case. Great stress is laid in the father’s 
complaint on the threatened deprivation of the right of these 
boys to work ten hours a day under the South Carolina state 
_ law in preference to the eight-hour day prescribed by the new 
federal statute attacked in the suit. 

A bill to repeal the child labor law has been introduced in 
the House by Representative Robinson, of North Carolina, 
not to be confused with Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, father 
of the present law in the Senate. 


Women of the Country to Help 


“THE unique opportunity offered by the present moment has 
been seized by the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense which has sent out to all the great organi- 
‘zations of women in the country a manifesto of which the 
following paragraphs form the essential part: 


Witt You See THatT No More Time Is WaAsTeED? 


The full benefit to be gained from the new federal child labor 
law cannot be secured merely by its complete enforcement. The 
final responsibility rests with the citizens of each locality and de- 
mands a service outside of the law itself. If every child released 
from work can be sent to school well nourished and decently clothed 
—sent to a good school, under a good teacher, then the full benefit 
of the federal child labor law will be reaped for the country’s 
children. 

This will cost money. It means sacrifice on the part of older 
ypeople; it means more taxes for more schools and better schools. It 
“means unstinted effort in communities where schools are not full 
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GRACE ABBOTT 


To her duties as director of the Child Labor Division of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, Miss Abbott brings long 
experience as executive secretary of the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League of Chicago, in which she has been accus- 
tomed to deal with the federal courts. She has been a 
resident of Hull House since 1908. She is the author of 
The Immigrant and the Community [Century Company, 
1917; see the Survey for July 28, page 372]. 


time; where teachers are not well-equipped; and where poverty 
may necessitate scholarships. There is reason to believe that com- 
paratively few scholarships will be required and that the important 
matter is to provide the schools and see that the children attend 
them. 

No words can be too strong to express the importance of giving 
to the nation’s children nurture and education in the fullest possible 
measure as a war-time protection of our last reserves. It cannot 
but stir American women to know that England after three years 
of war is urging through the Departmental Committee on Educa- 
tion a new law keeping children in school until 14, allowing no 
exemptions and including all rural children, and thus going’ far 
greater lengths than the United States law. 

Indirectly our new law will help rural children in those areas 
where the greatest problem of illiteracy now exists, for the nation 
will not long permit rural children to grow up untaught if the 
education of all other children is secured. 


THERE CAN BE NO NATIONAL PROGRAM OF CHILD 
WELFARE WHICH TOLERATES ILLITERACY. 


If children are not decently clothed and properly fed they cannot 
get the full value of school. Scholarships are raised for college 
and university students to help pay living expenses for those who 
could not otherwise attend the highest schools. These scholarships 
have proved an investment of incalculable value to the citizens of 
the United States. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS will lay the 
foundation for perhaps a greater addition to national power. 


HERE IS SOMETHING TO DO: 


Please visit your school authorities and labor officials and find 
out whether all the children in your community under fourteen years 
of age are in school. If the school census and the attendance records 
differ greatly, something is wrong. 

Will you find out where the children under 14 years are, if not in 
school? 

If you wish to help, please BEGIN TO HELP by filling in the 
accompanying blank as soon as practicable after September first and 
returning it to the Woman’s Committee. 


ANSWERS WILL BE RECEIVED AND ANALYZED BY THE 
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WOMAN’S COMMITTEE, BUT NAMES OF SCHOOLS AND 
LOCALITIES WILL NOT BE MADE PUBLIC. 


1. Are all children between 6 and 14 in your town, county, or school district 
in school? 


2. How do you know? 
3. Are any children in need of scholarships in order to attend school? 


(Signature) 
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This statesmanlike appeal shines by contrast with the hys- 
terical words and deeds of well-known state officials 
connected with labor and education who have been cruelly 
eager to break down the existing standards of age, stature 
and intelligence set by the most enlightened states for chil- 
dren entering industry. It is much to be hoped that men as 
well as women will respond to the utmost limit of their 
power to the opportunity afforded to make the new federal 
child labor law a Magna Charta for our American boys and 
girls. 


Home Service by the Red Cross 


‘HILE the National Army is mobilizing this 
week at its cantonments there will gather in 


Washington from all over the United States a. 


group of men and women who during the com- 
ing months will be responsible for the training of volunteer 
Red Cross workers to carry on what has come to be known as 
“home service” for the families of soldiers and sailors. “This 
conference, which will be held in September, is only one phase 
of the organization for war which the Department of Civilian 
Relief of the American Red Cross is developing. 

In nearly three hundred cities and towns home service sec- 
tions of Red Cross chapters are already engaged in helping 
families which, in the words of the Home Service Manual 
recently issued by the Red Cross, “would ordinarily be hard 
put to it by an attack of sickness, the sudden need for an 
operation, the loss of a job, the advent of either birth or 
death” and which in the presence of such problems are now 
handicapped by not having the judgment and counsel “of 
the very person upon whom at such a time they would most 
depend.” As more men have been called to the colors the 
number of families needing advice and aid of various kinds 
has increased until the Red Cross, realizing that the longer 
the war lasts the greater this number will be, has developed 
plans for a series of institutes and extension courses for the 
training of home service visitors. 

W. Frank Persons, director general of civilian relief, has 
appointed Thomas J. Riley, general secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, and Porter R. Lee, of the staff of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, national directors of Red 
Cross Institutes of Home Service. They will have charge of 
the organization and standardization of training courses 
throughout the United States. The institutes will be affiliated 
wherever possible with educational institutions which have 
been conducting courses in social work. 

The details of the kind of instruction to be given at the 
institutes will be discussed at the conference in Washington, 
at which will be present the persons who have been appointed 
to direct the work of the institutes in various cities and those 
who will be in charge of the field work in which the students 
will engage. 

Mr. Lee has prepared a manual containing a syllabus of 
lectures and class discussions, reading lists, the nature of field 
work routine, and suggestions for the use of material for in- 
struction. This manual, after it has been discussed by the 
directors of the institutes, will be used as the basis for the 
home service courses. Each session of the institutes will run 
for six weeks with four hours a week class work and twenty- 
five hours a week field work with home service sections and 


with other social agencies. “There will also be certain re- 


quired reading. 

The cities in which institutes have been organized and 
directors appointed, together with the name of the professional 
school with which the institute will be affiliated, follow: 


Boston. Miss McMahon, director; Mrs. William H. Lothrop, 
supervisor of field work. Boston School for Social Workers. 

New York. Porter R. Lee, director; Mrs. John M. Glenn, super- 
visor of field work for New York county chapter; Mrs. Janet Ander- 
son for Kings county. New York School of Philanthropy. 

Philadelphia. Bernard J. Newman, director; Elizabeth Wood, 
supervisor. Pennsylvania School for Social Service. 

Baltimore. Theo. Jacobs, director; Mary C. Goodwillie, supervisor. 

Pittsburgh. Francis Tyson, director. (Supervisor to be chosen.) 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Washington, D. C. Walter S. Ufford, director; Mrs. Walter S. 
Ufford, supervisor. 

Chicago. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, director. (Supervisor to 
be chosen.) Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Minneapolis. Prof. A. J. Todd, director. (Supervisor to be 
chosen.) University of Minnesota. 


St. Louis, Mo. George B. Mangold, director; Miss Wilder, super- 
visor. Missouri School of Social Economy. 

Denver. Prof. Loren B. Osborn, director; Gertrude Vaile, super- 
visor. University of Colorado. 

Seattle. Prof. William F. Ogburn, director; Virginia McMechen, 
supervisor. University of Washington. 


In ten other cities arrangements for institutes are under 
way. For persons who cannot devote to class and field work 
as much time as the institutes require, and in cities which have 
not the requisite field work facilities, it is probable that ex- 
tension courses will be organized. It is likely that such courses 
will last for from six to ten weeks and will include a minimum 
of four hours of field work and two hours of class work a 
week. 

These plans for the training of workers are only a part of 
the organization which the Red ‘Cross has effected. Its whole 
work has recently been decentralized so that it will be carried 
on from thirteen divisional offices, which in turn will be re- 
sponsible to the central headquarters in Washington. Each 
of these divisions will have a division manager, who will be 
responsible for the Red Cross activities in his territory. There 
will be associated with the manager, division directors in 
charge of the following bureaus: development, publicity, 
woman’s bureau, nursing, transportation and supplies, ac- 
counting, military relief, civilian relief. 

A list of the divisions with the territory covered and the 
names of the division managers and of the civilian relief 
directors where appointed follows: 


Northeastern Division. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts; division manager, James F. Jackson; division 


edirector of civilian relief, Mrs. William H. Lothrop. 


Atlantic Division. New York, Connecticut, New Jersey; division 
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manager, Ethan Allen; division director of civilian relief, Alexander 
M. Wilson. 

Pennsylvania Division. Pennsylvania and Delaware; manager 
and director not yet announced. 

Potomac Division. West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, District 
of Columbia; manager not announced; division director of civilian 
relief, J. W. "Magruder. 

Southern Division. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Tennessee east of the L. & N. Railroad; manager and 
director not announced. 

Gulf Division. Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama; 
director not announced. 

Lakes Division. Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky east of the L. and N. 
Railroad; division manager, James R. Garfield; director not an- 
nounced. 

Central Division. Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska; man- 
ager and director not announced. 

Southwestern Division. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas west of the L. & N. Railroad; division manager, George W. 
Simmons; director not announced. 

Mountain Division. Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah; 
division manager, John W. Morey, State Capitol, Denver; division 
director of civilian relief, Gertrude Vaile. 

Northern Division. Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana; division manager, A. R. Rogers; division director of civilian 
relief, Frank J. Bruno. 

Pacific Division. California, Nevada, Arizona; manager not an- 
nounced; division director of civilian relief, C. J. O’Connor. 

Northwestern Division. Washington, Oregon, Idaho; manager 
not announced; division director of civilian relief, F. P. Foisie, 
Seattle, Wash. 


manager and 


Curtis E. Lakeman, executive secretary of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, has been appointed assistant 
to Mr. Persons, director-general of civilian relief. 

The civilian relief directors will stimulate within their ter- 
ritories the formation of home service sections of civilian 
relief committees, and will supervise their work. 

In addition to this, the Department of Civilian Relief has 
issued and will continue to issue pamphlets of instruction for 
the home service workers. Fifty thousand copies of the Home 
Service Manual, already referred to, have been published. 
This manual describes the character and method of the work 
which the Red Cross has undertaken to perform for the fami- 
lies of soldiers and sailors who come to it. “It should be the 
object of the Home Service Section,” says the manual, 
safeguard the normal development of these families in health, 
in education, in employment and in ideals of self-help and 
self-reliance.”” Chapters in the manual are devoted to service, 
method, organization of civilian relief committees, training of 
workers, records and forms. While a chapter upon money 
relief is included, the manual points out that the government, 
through assignment of pay and separation allowances, will 
provide for the families of soldiers and sailors. “The details of 
the government’s plans in this respect have recently been made 
public in the insurance bill drawn by Judge Mack of Chicago 
fsee the Survey for August 25] and now before Congress 
as an administration measure. “The American Red Cross 
is supporting this bill. Relief which the Red Cross 
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will be called upon to grant will, it is believed, be interim 
relief or relief in exceptional instances. Its real work will be 
that of helping those families which have been unable to cope 
with difficulties that have arisen during the absence of the 
man at the front or on the high seas. To quote from the 
manual: 


Usually the man of the household has been accustomed to transact 
all of the more important business of the home. He it is who knows 
what to do when the mortgage matures, when the insurance policy 
expires, when it becomes necessary to move into another neighbor- 
hood, or when the oldest boy is graduated from school and needs to 
be started in the right sort of job. 

Without his advice the bewildered family makes mistakes, and the 
home is faced with danger of disaster. The mother who, perhaps, 
has been accustomed to an allowance for housekeeping expenses, 
now has the responsibility for administering the whole budget. She 
assumes this responsibility when the best manager finds it difficult to 
clear the month without a deficit. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
frequently an inexperienced wife finds herself involved in a financial 
maze from which, unaided, she cannot extricate herself. Nor are her 
problems made easier by the fact that now she alone has charge of 
the discipline and the training of the children. Similarly, many an 
old couple, who, when the son went to war, were self-supporting, 
become worried and confused in his absence and are no longer able 
to maintain themselves. 

There is an endless number of friendly services to be performed. 
Here are a few such taken from the records of home service now 
actually being done: 

Explaining their lessons to children who fall behind in their classes. 

Seeing that the child in need of medical care actually goes to the 
dispensary and that the instructions there are understood and carried 
out. This often means having a home service worker accompany 
the child. 

Trying to understand by patient talks, and by seeking advice else- 
where, the child who is just beginning to be wayward and dis- 
obedient. 

‘Giving the children and the grown-up folks opportunities for good 
times—not as war families or war children, but individually and 
quietly, or in their own natural groupings. 

Fitting people to the right job and helping them to stay fitted by 
trying to find out where the job pinches. 

Seeing that insurance policies don’t lapse. If the man has always 
attended to paying the premiums, his wife or mother may be careless 
about this. 

Encouraging the people who have more ready money than usual— 
some will have—to spend it with good sense and to save some of it, 
if possible, for the time when service pay stops. 

Protecting the recipient of pay and allowance checks from the wiles 
of the instalment man and from unscrupulous sales agents. 

Getting the best legal advice for families in the complex problems 
that are sure to arise in war times. 

Home service is the work of helping families to solve the problems 
confronting them, and of aiding them to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of war times. Later when the soldiers and sailors begin 
to come back from the front, there will be the additional service of 
fitting disabled men for their old occupations or for new ones. 

Home service applies to the families of men in all branches of the 
service, to the regular army as well as to the national guard and the 
national army, to sailors, marines, men of the aviation corps, en- 
gineers, and to. the families of men and women attached to hospital 
units as nurses, doctors, orderlies, ambulance drivers. It will also 
have to do with the families of soldiers of any of the allied forces 
living in this country, and with the families of civilians who have 
been wounded or killed as the direct result of war activities as, for 
example, through the torpedoing of a merchantman by a submarine. 


A MOTHER GOOSE RHYME 


By Irwin Granich 


8 SHOR the horse, and shoe the mare, 
But let the little colt go bare.” 

Let him go bare and glad and free, 

It is yet time for his misery. 

O, let him grow as the flowers grow, 
Knowing not shaft or whip or woe; 
There are enough to strain at the load, 
Let there be some unscarred by the goad. 
Let his cup be running with joy, 

The heavens and hills his lovely toy, 
Let him dream in the shining grass, 
Learning his wisdom from clouds that pass, 


The sun, the stars, the wind without end; 
Let him be their gay little friend, 
Dancing, innocent, child of spring, 
Making us love such blossoming. 


The little colt will toil in his day, 

He will drag and sweat, we will drive him 
gray; 

Let us not steal his little gold, 

Let him be laughing before he is old; 

Dear little children, wherever they be, 

Leave them still dreaming and free. 


TRADE AGREEMENT IN THE 
SHIPYARDS 


PURRED on by the threat of a ship- 

yards strike of 100,000 men on the 
Pacific coast, where the strike vote had 
been adopted and a walkout had been 
delayed only by heroic effort on the part 
of international union officials, as well 
as the unrest on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the government concluded on August 24 
a “treaty” with the component unions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
whose members are employed in Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Under the terms of this compact, the 
national board of adjustment which it 
creates will be the final arbiter of in- 
dustrial disputes as to wages, hours and 
conditions in the yards, and the several 
labor organizations signatory to the 
agreement undertake to avoid strikes 
while it shall continue in force. Awards 
will be retroactive as to wage demands, 
and all circumstances which may seem 
to call for a change in labor standards 
will, upon complaint or demand, be duly 
considered. Awards may be reopened 
after six months for new adjustment. 

While the unions do not, under this 
agreement, get what many union officials 
expected to win—recognition of “union 
standards” as the basis for further ad- 
justment, as in the case of the agreement 
entered into some two months ago be- 
tween the organized building trades and 
the War Department to cover the con- 
struction of army cantonments—the 
spirit of the agreement is considered to 
be wholly sympathetic with the estab- 
lishment of a much higher standard 
than now obtains in many yards. 

As viewed by government officials, the 
significant feature of this agreement is 
the fact of its being negotiated directly 
between the government and the organ- 
ized workers, and that the representa- 
tives of these workers whose assent was 
found to be essential were the heads of 
the various national and international 
unions directly employed in the indus- 
try. The signatures of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor were 
also affixed to the agreement, but only 
after the principle of direct labor repre- 
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sentation had been established. No other 
compact, in the opinion of both sides to 
the negotiations, would carry sufficient 
weight for enforcement. 


President Wilson has named V. 
Everit Macy, of New York city, as 
chairman of the board. Samuel Gom- 
pers has named Alfred J. Berres, secre- 
tary of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
as the labor representative, while the 
representative of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had not been an- 
nounced at the time of going to press. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roose- 
velt will act for that department where 
its interests are affected by awards. In 
case of a tie vote, where Mr. Roosevelt 
sits with the board, Secretary of War 
Baker, as chairman of the Council of 
National Defense, will act as umpire. 
Those who signed the agreement are: 


F. D. Roosevelt, acting secretary of the 
Navy; Edward N. Hurley, chairman U. S. 
Shipping Board; W. L. Capps, general man- 
ager, Emergency Fleet Corporation; James 
O’Connell, president, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor; Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, president, International 
Association of Machinists; A. J. Berres, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor; Samuel Gom- 
pers, president, American Federation of La- 
bor; Joseph F. Valentine, president, Inter- 
national Moulders’ Union; Theobold M. 
Guerin, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; John M. Donlin, president, 
Building Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; John R. Alpine, president, 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
Fitters; Milton Snellings, president, Inter- 
national Union of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers; Joseph A. Franklin, president, In- 
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ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Ship Builders; James Wilson, president, 
Pattern Makers League of America. 


As provided in the agreement, the ad- 
justment board is to consist of three per- 
sons to be appointed by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, one member to represent 
the corporation, “one to represent the 
public [Mr. Macy] and to be nomi- 


nated by the President of the United q 


States, and one to represent labor, [ Mr. 
Berres].”. Mr. Gompers is to name an- 
other man to represent the woods trades, 
the appropriate member to sit in any 
given case. In hearing a case concern- 
ing a given plant the board is required 
to invite one person representing the 


owner and one representing the work-— 
ing forces of the plant to sit with it with . 


voting power. 

Similarly, the secretary of the navy, 
or someone designated by him, shall sit 
with voting power if a question arises 
in a private plant in which construction 
is also being carried on for the navy. In 
case of a tie vote the chairman of the 
Council of National Defense, or some- 
one designated by him, is to decide. The 
country is to be districted geographically 
by the board, and the contractors and la- 
bor organizations in each district are re- 
quired to select examiners, removable by 
the board at any time on unanimous 
vote. 

Reports of disputes as to wages, hours 
or conditions of labor which cannot be 
adjusted locally are to be reported to 
the board by the district officer of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; the board in 
turn will send an examiner to bring 
about an adjustment, if possible, or, fail- 
ing in this, to make a report to the board 
recommending terms of adjustment. 


The agreement concludes as follows: 


As basic standards with reference to each 
plant where such construction is being car- 
ried on, the board shall use such scales of 
wages and hours as were in force in such 
plant on July 15, 1917, and such conditions 
as obtained on said date in such plant. Con- 
sideration shall be given by the board to 
any circumstances whatever arising after 
such wages, hours or conditions were estab- 
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lished, and which may seem to call for 
changes in wages, hours or conditions. The 
board shall keep itself fully informed as to 
the relation between living costs in the sev- 
eral districts, and their comparison between 
progressive periods of time. 

The decisions of the board shall, under 
proper conditions, be retroactive, in which 
case accounting such as may be proper shall 
be made in accordance with the directions 
of the board. 

The decisions of the board will, insofar 
as this memorandum may be capable of 
achieving such result, be final and binding 
on all parties; but at any time after six 
months have elapsed following any such 
ratified agreement or any such final decision 
by the board of any question as to wages, 
hours or conditions in any plant, such ques- 
tiua may be reopened for adjustment upon 
the request of the majority of the craft or 
crafts at:such plant affected by such agree- 
ment or decision. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE IN 
SPAIN 


WING tto rigid censorship and to 

the obvious desire of the Spanish 
government to minimize the seriousness 
of recent disturbances, it is impossible 
to obtain a clear and coherent picture of 
the events in that country which 
last week culminated in violent rioting 


at Barcelona and other Catalonian cities. 


From dispatches received at the French 
frontier on August 21, we know that a 
general strike was declared on August 
13, and that throughout the ensuing 
week there was armed conflict between 
the strikers and the police, reinforced 
by regular troops. A number of houses 
were destroyed by shellfire, and many 
persons were killed and wounded. 

At Bilbao, the principal Spanish port 
on the Bay of Biscay, during the same 
week, the metallurgical workers at a 
special convention in the People’s Hall 
passed a strong resolution demanding 
repression of the submarine menace by 
the government. Later reports state 
that, discontented with the inaction of 
the government, the workers of Bilbao 
proclaimed a republic. <A similar revo- 
lution against the crown is reported also 
from Saragossa. 

As long ago as December, the General 
Union of Workers and the National 
Federation of Labor agreed that a gen- 
eral strike be declared on a date to be 
chosen later. Apparently it took place 
in the second week of August with only 
partial support from the unions, and did 
not succeed in effecting either the fall 
of the government or any very radical 
change. Support expected from dissat- 
isfied factions other than labor, espe- 
cially the reformist and local autonomy 
or regionalist parties, did not material- 
ize. The streets of Bilbao, Barcelona 
and other centers of revolt again have 
assumed a normal life. Some hundreds 
of railway men at Valladolid who went 
on strike have appealed for reinstate- 
ment. 

Evidences of popular discontent have 
been accumulating for some months. It 


Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. While at 
home every instrumentality of 
our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal demand 
as courier, bringing to the front 
men and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from 
the mines the telephone courier 
calls forth metals; from the 
factories this courier gathers 
manufactured products. The 
telephone courier leads troop 
and supply trains to the front; 
summons fighting flotillas and 
transports; and, in fact, leads 


One Policy 


sprang—or rather, springs, since noth- 
ing has been done to eliminate its causes 
—from three distinct motives: the grow- 
ing republican sentiment, by no means 
recent in origin and fanned every now 
and then by some conspicuously flagrant 
piece of maladministration, corruption 
or favoritism; dissatisfaction with the 
foreign policy of the government; and 
the crushing cost of living. 

German attacks on Spanish shipping, 
despite assurances that they would cease, 
the echoes of democratic and belligerent 


practically every contributing 
unit of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, this 
national courier is constantly 
being used to call up the re- 
serves. It is at the base of every 
contributing activity. 


The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshaling 
of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also to make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs, 
both patriotic and private, all 
must economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


sentiment from France, but especially 
from Brazil, have created a feeling 
among large masses of the people, more 
particularly in the seaports and in the 
northern provinces, that, in the absence 
of a strong foreign policy, Spain is drift- 
ing into complete isolation which event- 
ually will shut her off from the world’s 
sympathies and commerce. 

In Barcelona, street demonstrations 
in support of intervention in the war on 
the side of the allies were frequent in 
the early part of summer. The Social- 
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ist Party, though not unanimous in 
favor of war, is outspokenly pro-ally 
and, in resolutions adopted by different 
sections from time to time, has ex- 
pressed its abhorrence of the terrorist 
methods employed by the central em- 
pires. 

Most serious, perhaps, to the internal 
peace of the country at the present time 
is the economic motive of unrest. The 
cost of living in the great citics is some 
150 per cent higher than it was in Au- 
gust, 1914. There has been no cor- 
responding increase in wages, although 


enormous profits have been coined out 
of the new war export industries in the 
early days of the war. The climax, no 
doubt, was reached when at the begin- 
ning of this year Great Britain deliber- 
ately adopted her plan of reducing im- 
ports to a minimum. Large quantities 
of raw materials and food supplies are 
still exported by Spain, but the new in- 
dustries built up with so much energy 
and investment have slumped and 
thrown thousands out of work. The 
Spanish government has been forced to 
acquire cereals on its own account in 


vent famine; nevertheless, there hav 
been agitations all summer for the sup- 
pression of food speculation and relie 
of the acute distress suffered in many 
sections of the country. 


WOMEN POLICE SERVICE IN 
ENGLAND 


“Are they friends of yours?” said a po- 
licewoman to a couple of young fellows who 
had taken hold of two girls [in Leicester 
Square, London]. 

“How dare you!” said one of the men, 
quite furious. “Of course I know them; 
they are cousins.’ 

“T am the fe of an officer,” said the 
policewoman, “and as you are an officer, 
wearing the king’s uniform, I take your word 
for it.” 

Ten minutes later the young officer over- 
took her and said: “They were not my 
cousins, and I thought you would like to 
know I am going home.” 


HIS incident, related by Arthur 
Gleason, in his recent book, Inside 
the British Isles—1917, illustrates the 
effective and altogether novel part played 
by the women police in England. Prior 
to the war, the policewoman was a rare 
figure in that country, and her duties 
were limited to certain small, special 
fields. ‘There were no policewomen pa- 
trolling the streets. But war conditions 
brought about new perils to public safe- 
ty, especially that of children bereft of 
parental control and that of young girls 
exposed to the allurement of the uni- 
form and the prevailing patriotic ex- 
citement. The new dangers could not 
be fought by the established police or- 
ganization, excellent though it was in 
most respects. 
Under the leadership of Damer Daw- 
son, now the chief officer in charge of 
the London women’s police service, a 
new department was created in 1914, 
which from a handful of members soon 
increased to a force of three hundred 
or more. ‘They are provided with uni- 
forms and perform patrol duty in the 
streets. Birmingham, a few weeks ago, 
appointed two such officers. Others 
are serving in London, Grantham, Bath, 
Hull, Folkestone, Wimbledon, Rich- 
mond, and in many of the new indus- 
trial centers where large numbers of 
women are employed on the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 
In some of these factories, there are 
twenty, forty and as many as 120 po- 
licewomen. They keep the gates, ex- 
amine passports, prevent the introduc- 
tion of matches and hairpins into ex- 
plosive shops and the carrying of con- 
traband. They watch the vicinities of 
these plants, the girls’ hostels and the 
trains which take them to and from 
their homes. 

The girls, Miss Dawson says, do not 
resent the watchfulness of these uni- 
formed policewomen, but realize that 
they are there for their protection. In 
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fact, the policewoman is more tolerant 
of the larks of high-spirited girls than 
the average sturdy policeman, who Is apt 
to run them in for trivial offences. 

In dealing with prostituticn, the 
chief use of the woman police is the 
patrolling of the streets where soliciting 
is most prevalent and, as in the instance 
given, to arouse by their presence a 
sense of shame in the men and youths 
bent on pleasure of the wrong sort. 
They also cooperate with the army in 
keeping soldiers away from disorderly 
houses, and keep a watch over those 
poorer districts in the great cities where 
sudden increases of earnings through 
profitable employment in war work 
bring with them new perils of intem- 
perance and immorality. 

Still another field of activity in which 
the policewomen have proved themselves 
is the enforcement of the school attend- 
ance law, and of street-selling regula- 
tions for minors. “They frequently visit 
the homes and effect by moral suasion 
improvements in these respects which 
petty fines in the police courts have 
been unable to bring about. Street 
gambling, smoking by boys, loitering 
forbidden by street ordinances, and 
thieving—all these are evils which no 
mere bullying and prosecution seems to 
be able to eradicate; but they yield 
under the maternally suasive and yet 
authoritative control of these women. 

During the Zeppelin raids, the po- 
licewomen have rendered splendid serv- 
ices in keeping order and maintaining 
quiet. They have, especially in Lon- 
don, already become accepted and 
trusted guardians of law and consid- 
erate behavior in public places and as 
such can never be replaced by men. It 
is expected that their number will in- 
crease rather than be reduced when 
peace returns, and with it a more nor- 
mal public: life. 


THE BEGINNING OF FOOD 
CONTROL 


HE most radical item on the goy- 

ernment’s program of food control 
[see the Survey for August 18] is well 
under way. After appointing the Wheat 
Price Fixing Commission, the President 
has authorized the incorporation of a 
$50,000,000 wheat corporation, with 
Herbert C. Hoover as chairman and 
Julius H. Barnes, the country’s biggest 
wheat exporter, as president. Mr. 
Barnes made a name for himself in the 
negotiations of the Northwestern Grain 
Association with Great Britain and the 
neutral governments concerning the dis- 
position of the vast quantities of grain 
held up all over the world at the out- 
break of the war. 

The wheat corporation was organized 
too late, says the Annalist, to get control 
of any considerable part of the old crop. 
“The unprecedented prices prevailing 
have cleaned up most of that.’ But it 
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will control the price and movement of 
most of the 1917 crop. ‘The corporation 
has announced. that, if necessary, it will 
buy the entire crop at two dollars a 
bushel. 

Apart from price control, the corpor- 
ation has the further function of allot- 
ing wheat and flour shipments to Europe 
and to allot to the mills in different 
parts of the country their due share of 
the grain. While the allies will be al- 
lowed the same prices as those quoted 
to millers at home, there is no intention 
to let neutral countries have their wheat 
supplies so cheaply; and it is expected 
that some profit from this source will 
flow into the treasury, which is the sole 
financier of the undertaking. 

Sugar is the second product to which 
the Food Administration has directed its 
attention. Sharp advances in prices, 
which he held to be unjustified by the 
actual situation, prompted Mr. Hoover 


Chicago 


to ask the sugar exchanges of the coun- 
try to stop all dealing in futures. The 
price of granulated sugar has gone up 
from 4% cents a pound in 1914 to 9.15 
cents at the present time, according to 
one refiner, and to 8.40 cents according 
to others. Raw sugar jumped from 
2 9/32 cents per pound at the outbreak 
of the war to 634 cents in the second 
week of this month. 

While he recognizes that the de- 
creased production of sugar in France 
and Italy and the cutting off of the 
usual German supply from England has 
forced these countries into the same mar- 
kets from which American refiners must 
buy, Mr. Hoover considers that present 
high prices are largely due to inflation 
artificially caused by speculation. Rep- 
resentatives of the sugar exchanges are 
in consultation with the food adminis- 
tration concerning further measures to 
regulate prices apart from that already 
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students, ministers, club women and socially-minded people of all sorts the latest 
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To serve this need rightly, your library should have the Survey. Has it? 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
FIFTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1917 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 


qualified students 
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HOME SCHOOL 


SPARKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Collier announce 
the 2nd year of the Home _ School, 
Sparkill, N. Y. Boarding School for 
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the ages of four and nine. Sleeping 
porches, open air school rooms. Work 
and play along modern educational lines. 
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Careful supervision. Graduates succeed 
in college. Special courses. Athletics. 
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A Quaker school which teaches the high 
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danger of militarism, the virtue of the 
democratic ideal of peaceful progress 
by law and order. 
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taken in which they willingly concur. It 
is not impossible that a corporation simi- 
lar to the wheat corporation will be 
called into being to buy up and regulat 
the distribution of supplies. 

But most likely the cooperation of 
the exchanges, of the beet sugar pro- 
ducers, who have voluntarily adopted 
a wholesale price of $7.25 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b., for this year’s crop, 
and of the wholesale grocers, who have 
agreed to eliminate all speculative or” 
exorbitant profits from distribution — 
charges, will be sufficient to effect a 
saving to consumers of $30,000,000 be-— 
tween now and the end of the year, 
and to make other measures unneces- 
sary for the present. 

It is estimated that since the outbreak 
of the war there has been a decrease of 
115,000,000 meat-producing animals 
the world over. Meat exports from the 
United States in the year ending June 
30, 1916, were nearly three times as 
great, in weight, as they were on an ay- 
erage for the last three years preceding 
the war. 
the allies, whose stock of animals, espe- — 
cially of cattle, has decreased enormous- 
ly. While meat production in this coun- ~ 
try has increased during the war (i. e., 
cattle and hogs; American sheep have 
decreased by three million), there is no 
possibility of keeping the supply abreast 
of the ever more urgent demands of our 
allies. 

It is feared that herds will be seri- 
ously reduced and an even greater short- 
age of meat supplies ensue for the future 
if steps are not immediately taken to 
conserve the supply. The food admin- 
istration, so far, has developed no plans _ 
to this effect other than pointing to the 
immediate need of reducing consumption 
here in America and aiding the Depart-. 
ment of Agriculture in its campaign for 
the increase of stock-raising. For the 
purposes of this campaign a large and 
representative committee has been ap- 
pointed jointly by the department and 
by the food administration, with an ex- 
ecutive committee of four, one of whose 
members is Gifford Pinchot. 

The food control act, it will be re- 
membered, also gives the President 
power to control the prices of such ne- 
cessities as coal, coke and fuel oils. T'ak- 
ing advantage of this authority, he ap- 
pointed Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College, coal administrator, 
and, after consultation with the inter- 
ests most vitally concerned, fixed the 
prices of anthracite coal at the mine at 
a range from $4 to $5.30, according to 
grade. ‘These prices are approximately 
the same as those agreed upon some 
months ago by the operators in confer- 
ence with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and are not likely to reduce prices 
or profits materially. 

Such a cut, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected from another determination of 
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“A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS” 


A NEW MAGAZINE BY DR. ROBINSON 


In this new magazine Dr. Robinson tries to show that there are two sides even 


to the war question. 


He tries to show that while we are at war, we are not yet under martial law, and 
that all our rights and liberties, gained by centuries of struggle, have not yet been abrogated. 


He tries to show that national hysteria is a dangerous and infectious disease. 


And he tries to counteract and neutralize the effects of the poison of international 
hatred which is being administered to the nation daily by its press. 


It is a magazine for people with enough sanity and emotional poise left to be able 
and willing to hear the other side, to listen to a dissenter’s voice. 


Published Monthly, with Supplements. 
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Address: 
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(oS First issue—SEP TEMBER—just out. Please send in your subscription NOW. 


the President, namely, that of 20 cents 
a ton for shipments east of Buffalo and 
30 cents a ton west of Buffalo as the 
fee of the jobber. He also ruled that 
only a single jobber’s fee should be 
charged, however many hands the coal 
is passing through in shipment from pro- 
ducer to retailer. 

Control of retail profits is left with 
the new coal administrator, who may 
adopt a system of licensing. With whole- 
sale and jobbing prices fixed, it would 
not ‘be impossible to fix definite retail 
prices, with slight variations, according 
to local and business conditions. Should 
neither plan suffice to protect the con- 
sumer, Dr. Garfield has power to or- 
ganize an anthracite corporation on the 
lines of the wheat corporation. 

Price fixing in connection with other 
commodities than coal was the subject 
of long conferences during the last week 
between the War Industries Board and 
the Federal Trade Commission and be- 
tween the latter and the President. 


LABOR EXCHANGES FOR 
CANADA 


PETITION in favor of a na- 
tional system of public labor bu- 
reaus has been laid before the governor- 
general of Canada by all the provincial 
governments, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, the Federal Agricultural Com- 


mittee, the Social Service Congress, the 
Imperial Munitions Board, the princi- 
pals of five universities, a number of 
boards of trade and builders’ exchanges, 
several city councils, some local labor 
councils, school boards, social service 
councils and other social agencies and 
administrative departments. It asks for 
the establishment of a permanent com- 
mission, responsible to Parliament, for 
the organization and administration of 
such a system and lays down some of 
the principles to be observed in its oper- 
ations. 

The Dominion, up to the summer of 
1915, suffered from the same acute un- 
employment which was experienced in 
the United States in the winter and 
spring 1914-1915. The Ontario Com- 
mission on Unemployment, in 1916, 
reported strongly in favor of an or- 
ganization of the labor market which 
would make impossible in the future a 
repetition of the distress and industrial 
demoralization then experienced. In 
addition to the permanent problems of 
fluctuations in employment, new dan- 
gers, it is feared, will threaten the se- 
curity of large numbers of breadwinners 
at the close of the war: 


1. Provision must be made for the em- 
ployment of our soldiers on their return 
to civil life, who will number at least 
300,000. 


$1.00 per Annum. 


NEW YORK CITY 


2. Provision must be made to meet the 
displacement of over 200,000 war equipment 
workers. 

3. It is generally recognized that there 
will be an influx of immigration after hos- 
tilities have ceased. 

As in the United States, there are 
no standing records of the labor mar- 
ket, other than the statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor made up from re- 
ports of trade unions and social agen- 
cies; there is no reliable knowledge of 
the amount of casual and seasonal em- 
ployment; “nothing is known of the 
dovetailing of occupations, or how 
workers, either agricultural or indus- 
trial, carry over the dull seasons.” 

The petition deplores the lack of co- 
operation between the educational au- 
thorities and the labor department 
which results in the sending of thou- 
sands of minors annually into the un- 
skilled markets of the country. It pro- 
poses that the national commission for 
the organization of labor bureaus shall 
cooperate with the educational authori- 
ties for the better technical and voca- 
tional training of children. 

A special effort is desired to regulate 
the distribution of immigrants who con- 
centrate in such large communities, both 
well-nigh impossible to inculcate stand- 
ards of Canadian citizenship. ‘The peti- 
tioners also deplore that the immigrant 
mechanic is not recognized by the au- 
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WAR TIME 
SOCIAL WORK 


Start now to prepare for ex- 
ecutive positions in Relief and 
Social Work during and after 
the War. Professional training 
is needed. 

The New York School of 
Philanthropy offers among oth- 
ers the following timely courses 
in preparation: 


The Method of Social 
Case Work 


This course is based upon the 
assumption that there are some ways 
of helping people out of trouble or 
into a state of well-being that are 
better than others. How to win 
confidence; how and where to secure 
relevant information; how to draw 
conclusions from such information; 
what kinds of help are available in 
the community; how to find a place 
for personal influence;—are some 
of the questions discussed. 


Child Welfare 


Because of the state of war upon 
which we have entered, more chil- 
dren will be found dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent. They will 
need the services of the most expert 
and humane friends, who have 
knowledge of and ready access to 
all the agencies and methods of 
help that this and other countries 
have devised. 


Industrial Conditions 


Attention will be directed in this 
course to the constructive work of 
employers, trade unions, and other 
organizations, public and private, 
looking toward satisfactory living 
and working conditions. In war 
time these problems differ in degree 
but not necessarily in kind from 
those prevailing in time of peace. 


Hygiene andiDisease 


As the majority of the problems 
of the social worker have their 
origin in or are complicated by dis- 
ease, it is necessary to prepare for 
field work by familiarity with the 
principles of preventive medicine 
and with the equipment available 
for the relief of the sick. In a 
time when sickness prevented and 
lives saved are counted as patriotic 
accomplishments of national and 
international importance, the ap- 
plication of modern scientific knowl- 
edge in the homes of this country 
becomes a duty as well as a privi- 
lege. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
HILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director. 
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Sydney D. M. Hudson...Social Politics 
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Karl de Schweinitz........00: Publicity 
George W. Kirchwey « Crime and 

Orlando F. Lewis | Punishment 
Margaret Leal..Assistant in Case-Work 
Georgia Ralph. . Assistant Child: Welfare 
John Finley....Kennedy Lecturer, 1917 


For full information address the 
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thorities, and that he is left uninformed 
of opportunities for following his own 
occupation. ‘The Canadian government 
gives a bonus for securing agricultural 
and domestic workers but makes no 
provision for their settlement, with the 
result that the cities are crowded every 
winter with immigrant unemployed. 

To effect the necessary coordination 
of different efforts for the assimilation 
of these workers, cooperation of the 
new commission with other government 
departments is suggested, particularly 
with the post office and with local boards 
which might be created in the chief cit- 
ies, representative of city council, em- 
ployers and workers, and in agricul- 
tural districts where a farmers’ repre- 
sentative would be coopted; an agent of 
the central authority in each case act- 
ing as secretary of the board. 

In view of the large number of 
women engaged in industry, the peti- 
tioners ask for the appointment of a 
woman on the national commission and 
on the local boards. ‘The provision of 
separate waiting rooms for women also 
is recommended. 

Etta St. John Wileman, who six 
years ago established the first labor bur- 
eau in Canada and has had much per- 
sonal experience of the need for a cen- 
tralized organization of employment 
agencies, in trying to enlist support for 
the project among social workers in the 
United States, writes: 


By the inauguration of this national sys- 
tem there will be a great diminution of the 
constant erratic movement of workers to 
and fro across the border to find informa- 
tion about employment or to experiment with 
various jobs—a_ restless and _ unsettling 
method which is equally pernicious to the 
worker and to industry. Instead, reliable 
knowledge can promptly be secured through 
the system as to openings in employment 
and general conditions as to pay, etc. Fur- 
ther, it will be a great protection to your 
women and girls by keeping them out of the 
clutches of commercial employment agencies 
which, not infrequently, are feeders to the 
white slave traffic. 


THE. GROWING STAFF OF 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


HE new staff of the Children’s 

Bureau, for the enforcement of the 
federal child labor law, will be selected 
this autumn from lists established by 
civil service examination [see the Sur- 
vey, July 21]. Announcements of the 
coming examinations have just been is- 
sued containing some new and interest- 
ing features. 

For instance, the candidates will be 
spared the necessity of long and costly 
journeys to offices of the Civil Service 
Commission by the arrangement of giv- 
ing examinations at many places 
throughout the country. And the ex- 
aminations will be in part oral, a de- 
parture from the old type of examina- 
tion, which successfully disguised the 
personality of the candidate. 
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Brand Whitleck, U. S. Minister to Belgium, said: 


You don’t know what a comfort it is 
to get The Public. In the midst of all 
the horrors of the world it is one thing 
I know of—aside from one’s own con- 
science—and the democratic principle 
down deep in our hearts—by which to 
correct one’s reckoning. It is a com- 
pass—never sensational, always calm 
and pointing in the same direction. 


In times that 
try men’s souls—- 


The Public will furnish you sane, 
strengthening reading. It is helping 
thousands to sustain the shocks of each 
day’s news. Its weekly review of the 
current news of historical value is 
without editorial bias. Yet it has opin- 
ions of a pronounced character, based 
upon the principles of fundamental de- 
mocracy, which, in the columns re- 
served for editorial comment, it ex- 
presses fully and freely. Its editorials 
are the compass to which Mr. Whitlock 
referred. 


Subscribe to The Public now 


The Public costs only $1.00 a year—S2 
issues. You could not at this time 
spend a dollar to better advantage. You 
will find it not only worth reading, but 
worth, filing and binding, too. 


The Public, 122 E. 37th St, New York 


Philadelphia Inquirer.—‘‘Prof. Leeds’ book is an admir- 
able exposition of the possibilities of a well-conducted 
household.’” 


The Household Budget 


The first book on the work of the housewife to be 

written by a Professor of Economics. A scientific 

analysis of the budgets of families spending $1800 

to $2400. Discusses the Housewife as an economic 

passarers John B, Leeds, 234 W. School Lane, 
hiladelphia, Pa, $1.50, 


REDUCE THE COST OF LIVING 8y,Home-Stusy of 


100-pp. handbook FREP. Courses for home-makers, teach- 
ers, dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 619 W. 69th St., Chicago 


_ fecting children in the several states. . 


claims. 
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The positions to be filled are: 


1. Special agent and research assistants, 
whose work will be especially in Washing- 
ton studying material assembled by the bu- 
reau and preparing reports or sections of 
reports. Salary, $1,200 to $1,680. 

2. Assistant inspectors, Child Labor Di- 
vision, who will inspect factories, mills, man- 
ufacturing establishments, workshops, mines, 
etc., where quick and accurate powers of ob- 
servation and the ability to interview will 
be requisite. Salary, $1,200 to $1,680. 

3. Experts in prevention of infant mor- 
tality, who must be graduates of a recog- 
‘nized school of medicine and have had ex- 
perience in this work under public or private 
agencies. Salary, $2,400 to $3,600. 

4. Assistants in the work of preventing 
infant mortality, who are to be graduate 
nurses, registered, in states having nurse- 
practice laws. Experience is also required. 
Salary, $1,800 to $2,400. 

5. Experts in child welfare, whose duties 
are defined by the law creating the Children’s 
Bureau: “. to investigate and report 
upon infant mortality, birth-rate, juvenile 
courts, dangerous occupations, legislation af- 
» 
Experience and the ability to write clear and 
readable reports are mentioned as requisite. 
Salary, $1,800 to $2,400. 

6. Assistant director of the Child Labor 
Division. Grace Abbott, of Chicago, was 
recently appointed director of this division. 
The new appointee will assist Miss Abbott, 
and is required to have “familiarity with 
the general problems of child protection, 
methods of issuing employment certificates, 
and the general problems of factory inspec- 
tion,’ and to have administrative ability. 
Salary, $2,400 to $2,820. 

7. Inspector, Child Labor Division. ‘This 
official will be expected to be informed re~ 
garding the employment of children in all 
industries affected by the child labor law, 
to make inspections from time to time, to 
supervise assistants, and to enforce the law 
in every way. Salary, $1,800 to $2,400. 


Further information and application 
blanks may be had from the civil serv- 
ice boards of the different states or from 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington. 
All applications must be filed in Wash- 
ington with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion before September 18. 


“PROPERTY RIGHTS” IN THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


HE New York city Department of 

Health is taking the recent decision 
of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court to the Court of Appeals, 
for a verdict concerning the constitu- 
tionality of the ordinance passed three 
years ago requiring manufacturers of 
patent medicines to substantiate their 
This they might do by printing 
on the label the physiologically active in- 
gredients of the product, or they might 
file the complete formula with the de- 
partment. 

The manufacturers have balked at 
any such disclosure of the true inward- 
ness of their wares, and on the day be- 
fore the ordinance was scheduled to take 
effect, served papers in a motion for 
temporary injunction restraining the en- 
forcement of this new section of the san- 
itary code. Reviewing the situation, Dr. 


Charles F. Bolduan, of the Department 
of Health, says: 


The principal argument advanced by the 
patent medicine interests was the nearly 
threadbare claim of “taking private prop- 
erty without due process of law.” The fact 
was conveniently ignored that in Indiana the 
farmer may know the amount of active in- 
gredients of all the commercial fertilizers 
offered in his state; in the Philippines the 
name and amount of all ingredients of pro- 
prietary medicines must be stated on the 
labels of bottle and packages. 


It is said that some patent medicine 
vendors are hailing the Appellate 
Court’s decision as a victory for their 
side; but the department has no mind 
to give up so easily. Until the case is 
again heard, they will act under other 
sections of the sanitary code, such as 
seeking a fine of $500 for that “‘pro- 
tector’ which would “prevent and re- 
lieve infantile paralysis;” thirty days in 
city prison and $250 for another “pro- 
tector” against infantile diseases; a 
month in the same resort for the phil- 
anthropists who tried to impose “Sol 
and Sumacyl” upon a needy public. This 
does not complete the list; it only illus- 
trates what can be accomplished when a 
department takes the code in its hand, so 
to speak, and goes out after business. 


LEGAL AID FOR ENLISTED 
MEN 


HE Boston Legal Aid Society has 

brought out in conjunction with the 
Lawyers’ Preparedness Committee a 
little thirty-page pamphlet for the bene- 
fit and protection of drafted and enlisted 
men and their families. The pamphlet 
is intended to answer the questions most 
likely to perplex the recruit, as to his 
private affairs, on entering the army 
and navy service. In reality, as ex- 
plained in the preface, it is a friendly 
warning that 


there are rules of law which must be com- 
plied with in order that your intention con- 
cerning such things as your children, your 
property, your insurance, your pay, your 
debts may be given legal effect and carried 
out by the law and enforced by the courts 
as you desire. Often a man’s clear wish has 
to be denied by the law because he has failed 
to comply with the rules laid down by the 
law. By making timely suggestions, it is 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, bit we handle 
all current publications 


Homer Folks, now in Paris with the American 
Red Cross, has sent the SURVEY material on 
the new French legislation regarding orphans 
which is said to mark the beginning of a new 
epoch in child-welfare. An article based on this 
material will be published in an early issue, 
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PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


Chicopee 
Mass. 


Playground Training 


Olass looms Overlook Lake Michigan. Summer 
Sehool, June 25-Aug. 3. Fall Term opens Sept. 18. 
2 yrs. Diploma. Field Practice in Chicago Play- 
grounds, Folk Dancing, Pageantry, Story Telling, Gym- 
nastics, ete. Strong Faculty. Wine Equipment. Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Box 102, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 
Develops the Body 


Send for 
Catalogue 


W.S.TOTHILL,, Pioneer Manufacturer 
1811 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ills 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives, They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 


2 AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


European Co-Operation 


Stands the Test of War 


The British movement with its 4 million 
members, the Russian with its 12 million, 
the French, where co-operatives have been 
places of hostage, the Belgian, the Italian, 
all tell the same story of 


Making the World Safe for 


Industrial Democracy 
JOIN 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


and help the American people get their food, 
clothing, and shelter cheaper and make a 
better citizenship and a happier world. The 
$1.00 annual membership includes a year’s 
subscription to “THE CO-OPERATIVE 
CONSUMER,” the magazine you simply 
can’t afford to miss. 
2 West 13th St., New York City. 


———  eenerees 
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FOOD FACTS 


FOOD FACTS 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announces 
the publication of a new booklet— 


FOOD FACTS 


The following table of contents indicates its scope: 


CHAPTER I.—Where to Buy. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Buy Cheaply. 
CHAPTER III.—Clean Food and Disease 


Prevention. 
CHAPTER IV.—Wise Food and Health. 
CHAPTER V.—Cooking Foods. 
CHAPTER VI.—Good Food Habits. 


In this booklet Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, the author, 
brings out in simple language the fundamental facts in 
regard to the purchase, preparation and use of foods. 


This publication is a contribution on the part of the Com- 
pany to the present war preparation of the Country. 
Individual copies or limited supplies may be secured 
through the Metropolitan Representative in your city 
or by application to the 


Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Ga ded FCO ee Cay, 


hoped that you can see whether the fact: 

and conditions in your life make some legal 
action desirable or necessary. “Forewarne 

is forearmed.” 


It must be clearly understood that th 
information in this pamphlet is not intended 
or desired to teach you how to perform the 
requirement of law yourself, except in the 
case of soldiers’ wills made in emergencies. 
It would take many large volumes to attempt 
that. And, what is more important, remem- 
ber that it is as dangerous to trust your 
own judgment in legal difficulties as in cases 
of serious sickness. If you find that you 
have legal matters which ought to be at- 
tended to or if you want further advice, 
the only safe thing to do is to consult an 
attorney—preferably your own lawyer, or 
one of the many honest and capable lawyers 
in the state, or the Legal Aid Society. 


Some time before the society gave the 
following statement to the press: 


The Boston Legal Aid Society hereby of- 
fers the legal services of its entire staff and 
its equipment to the wives, the ‘children, 
and other dependents of soldiers and sailors 
in United States service, and of men who 
may hereafter enlist or be drafted for active 
service. No charge will be made for any 
such services. j 


Various chapters in the little booklet 
include one on the allotment of pay 
(covering federal and Massachusetts 
pay, state aid and Red Cross help) ; 
three on wills, a chapter on guardian- 
ship and the custody of children, an- 
other on suits in court, debts, mort- 
gages, either pending or brought in the 
absence of the man; leases, goods on in- 
stalment, and mortgages and debts in 
general, and a chapter on some points 
of life insurance. 

Massachusetts men are fortunate in 
having such a compact handbook. It 
could well be duplicated in every other 
part of the country, and is suggestive 
of the type of civilian information which 
the federal government might put in the 
hands of every man along with his mil- 
itary instructions. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOLDIERS 


HE American Library Association, 

at a series of conferences of repre- 
sentatives from the East and South, de- 
veloped a program for meeting the want 
of our troops for books. It was de- 
cided to raise a fund of at least a mil- 
lion dollars for the erection of camp 
library buildings and the purchase of 
books. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the 
New York State Library, is chairman 
of a committee on camp libraries which 
acts in cooperation with the war de- 
partment. 

At the meetings, some remarkable 
evidence was placed before librarians 
concerning the demand for good reading 
matter by the soldiers. Fiction, of 
course, is chiefly in demand; but with 
the composition’ of the new draft army, 
which is representative of practically 
every class of Americans, it is expected 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as matron in con- 
valescent home or child-caring institution. 
Experienced. Address 2570 Survey. 


COMPETENT experienced woman, 
head of child-caring institution, desires to 
change to similar position November 1. 
Middle West preferred. Good references. 
Address 2577, Survey. 


HEALTH WORKERS.—Lists of trained 
health officers, school medical inspectors, 
industrial hygienists, etc., furnished free of 
charge. AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, HEALTH EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU, 1039 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: A position in industrial wel- 
fare work by worker who has had ten 
years’ experience as executive of com- 
munity welfare organization. Address 2578 
SURVEY. 


TO ACCOMPLISH these results: Solv- 


ing labor unrest; taking care of idle time; 


interest; higher 
better service, 
through recreation, welfare and coopera- 
tion; undertaking or starting a cooperative 
buying and selling plan among employees to 
combat high cost of living—combined plans 
are self-supporting. Address 2579 Survey. 


creating loyalty; larger 


PIANISTE, conversant with French and 
German, desires position. Playground or 
Kindergarten. Address 2580 Survey. 


LADY of several years’ experience with 
unqualified references desires position as 
matron or housemother. Address 2582 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSE: The position of 
visiting nurse in connection with a settle- 
ment located in a Jewish neighborhood is 
open. Must be a graduate nurse, and one 
who can speak Yiddish or German. Will 
live in the settlement as resident. Give full 
information, stating age, education, experi- 
ence, reference and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 2568 Survey. 


WANTED—Young woman as resident 
assistant in Jewish Settlement, New York 
City. Address 2572 Survey. 


JEWESS wanted as_ neighborhood 
worker by large Philadelphia agency. Ad- 
dress 2581 Survey. 


POSITION desired by intelligent gradu- 
ate nurse with executive ability, experi- 
enced in institutional work. Address 2583 
SURVEY. 


that the greatest possible variety of 
books will be appreciated. 

General Pershing, in a recent appeal 
from France for books and magazines, 
particularly asked well-disposed donors 
not to rake over their attics for grand- 
father’s books and periodicals and send 
them to the front. The soldiers are 
just as keen as other people to read the 
latest news, and the best of the new 
books. Old magazines are not worth 
the cost of cartage. 

While the larger plans for creating 
libraries for recruits, for men in train- 
ing, in mobilization, in garrisons and 
outposts, for men in their rest periods 
while on march, for men on leave and 
for men on the front are maturing, the 
librarians in most cities are already co- 
operating with the War Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
assembling immediately as large as pos- 
sible a collection of good books for the 
training camps and cantonments. Read- 
ers of the Survey are asked to look 
through their shelves and if they have 
seemingly suitable books which they can 
spare to send them to the nearest pub- 
lic library marked “For Soldiers’ 
Camps,” or the like. 

It will have been noticed also that the 
Survey and other periodicals recently 
carried a notice to the reader by the 
postmaster-general requesting that cop- 
ies which it. is not intended to keep be 
placed in the hands of any postal em- 
ploye with a one cent stamp in the 
upper right-hand corner which, without 
any further indication, will ensure its 
transmission to soldiers or sailors at the 
front. 

A “federal committee for the distribu- 
tion of reading matter in the field and 
in the hospitals,” representing the joint 
effort of many societies in Germany, 
has, since the beginning of the war, col- 
lected and distributed without charge 
no less than ten million books. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St.. Chicago. 

American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 

American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 

The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St.. New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American ome Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md 

The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
yeer; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions: Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N.. W., Washington, D. C. 

Life and Labor; $1 a yéar; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 
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Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 


Square, New York. 


National Municipol Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


The Negro Yeur Book; an annual; 35c. postpaid; 
permanent record of current events. An ency- 
clopedia of 41 pages of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full index. Published 
under the auspices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation 
40 cents a year. 
sentation League, 
Philadelphia. 


Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 500 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


I Review; quarterly; 
American Proportional Repre- 
802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
aot $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month] 


ATHLETICS FOR ELEMENTARY ScHoot Girts._ By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich 
igan. Price Fifteen Cents. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


ComPpLeTE Set oF Laws FoR THE WELFARE OF ALL 
Missouri CHILDREN, A. Prepared by the Mis- 
souri Children’s Code Commission. Manley O. 
Hudson, sec’y, State University, Columbus, Mo, 


CRIME PREVENTION: THE Stupy oF Causes. By 
Dr. Thomas H. Haines, 1194 Oak street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 5 of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research. 


Hart, ScHAFFNER & Marx Lasor AGREEMENT. 
By J. E. Williams, Sidney Hillman and Earh 
Dean Howard. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 


Hospitat Arp FoR ScHOOL CHILDREN. Facilities. 
and Procedure for Tonsil and Adenoid Opera- 
tions in New York City Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries. By J. H. Berkowitz. Bureau of Welfare. 
of School Children, Association for Impreving 
the condition of the Poor, 105 East 22 St., N. Y. 


INTEREST OF THE COMMUNITY IN CaNcER, By 
Louis I. Dublin. Metropolitan Life Insurance- 
Company, New York. 


Livinc Wace sy Lecistation, A. The Oregon, 
Experience. By Edwin O’Hara, chairman 
Industrial Welfare Coinmission. State Printing- 
Department, Salem, Oregon. 


PAMPHLETS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


TUBERCULOSIS DIsPENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. A pamphlet showing 
how to establish and conduct a tuberculosis clinic. 
Price twenty-five cents. 


TusercuLosis HospiraL AND SANATORIUM CoN- 
stRucTION. By Thomas S. Carrington, M.D. 
An illustrated fekabook with detailed plans for 
architects and others interested in the construc- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. 
Price sixty-two cents postpaid. 


WorKINGMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ANTI- 
TusercuLosis CamMpaicn. A _ study, with sug- 
gestions on the utilization of workingmen in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Price twenty 
cents. 


Order from The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 


Pusrtic ScHoors AtHietTic Leacue. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city. Price Fifteen, 
Cents. 


Sworp or Damoctes, THE. By William C. Rucker, 
Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service. 10 cents trom American Socialj 
Hygiene Association, 105 West 40 St., N. Y. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


Survey 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRvEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 


social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SuRvVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Ni1L. 
Birth Registration, AasPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer, Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NaML, Spo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn, 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Nat!. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Ncw. 
Commission Government, Nmt, Spo. 
Community Organization, AIss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nrww. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Aiss. 
Correction. Ncsw. 


COUNTRY LIFE 

Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca, Arc. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacr. 


EDUCATION 
Amer, Library Assn. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Electoral’ Reform, Nt, Ti, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps, Nysus. 
Fatigue, Nc. 
Feeblemindedness, Crerm, Ncemu, 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NMt. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. : 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. . 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Nat!. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. | 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 5 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Newea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
History, ASNLH. 
Home Economics, ANEA. 
Home Work, Net, Necte. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Idiocy, Cpr. 
Imbecility, CrrM. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aat., Nct, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 

Liguor, NML. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Nc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nou, 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Asnitu, Hi, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, Apna, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa, 
Physical Training, Praa.- 
Police, NML. 
Protection Women Workers, Nct. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Apua, Connu, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Ady. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. ” 
Att, Er. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION , 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 

Sex Education, Asa, Nysus. 

Schools, Anga, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sso. 

Short Working Hours, Net. 

Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 

Social Hygiene, Asma, Nysus. 

SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 1s 
Com. en Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Psc. 

SOCIAL. WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work.- 

Statistics, Rsr. 

SURVEYS : 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Necmu., Praa, Ncwsa. 

Taxation, NML. 

TRAVELERS AID ’ 

Travelers Aid Society. : 
Cjw. y 

Tuberculosis, Naspt. 

Vocational Education, Netc., Rsr. 

Unemployment, AaLt, 

WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 

WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
CyiWe LL AS! 

Working Girls. 
Niww., Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LE 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZID 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. Lothrop, ch’n; Fra 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New Y 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting 
charity organization societies and councils 0 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; a r 
for proper coordination of effort between differen 
social agencies. a 


sae 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrud 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., B: 
more. iterature on request. Traveling exh 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infan 
welfare consultations a 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGR' 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., V 
ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro and 
contributions to civilization that he may no 
pees a negligible factor in the thought of th 
world. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA 
TION—Mrs, Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing © 
management in school, institution or home, ' 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Natha 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Roi 
A. Woods, ‘dept. directors, Bible House, A 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to 
matters of community organization and prog 
Members of its staff glad to enter into cons 
tion by correspondence about given conditi 
or particular, projects. Assists in bringing to 
dividual new undertakings the combined res’ 
and lessons of the best productive achievemen 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speaker: 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particula 
attention given to requests from communities i 
which all such effort is at an early stage. 
to bring about better cooperation among sp 
ized national organizations, toward securing 
more comprehensive local application of the 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extensio 
of principles and methods which on a limite 
scale have conclusively shown their power for tk 
upbuilding of the nation. ' 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Geo 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., 
cago. Furnishes information about orga 
libraries, planning library buildings, t: 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. List of 
gations on request. 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESBS! 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franl 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a 

and fundamental reform in electing representativ: 
Literature free. Membership $1. 1 
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